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PRESIDENT OF VALE COLLEGE, 


Presipent Day was born in New Preston, a parish in the town 
of Washington, Connecticut, 1773. His father, the Rev. Jere- 
miah Day, who was graduated at Yale College in 1756, was 
pastor of the church in New Preston, and lived to an advanced 
age, much respected. President Day was entered a freshman 
in Yale College, 1789, but on account of infirm health, did not 
complete his collegiate course with the class to which he at first 
belonged. After an absence of several years, he rejoined the 
College, and reocived the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1795. 

This was the year of Dr. Dwight’s accession to the presi- 
dency. By the removal of Dr. Dwight from Greenfield, the 
school which he had established in that village, and which had 
flourished very greatly under his instruction, was destitute of a 
preceptor. Mr. Day was invited to take charge of this school, 
and continued in it a year; when he was elected a tutor in Will- 
iams College, Massachusetts. Here he remained two years. In 
Yale College, he commenced his tutorship in 1798. He had 
early chosen theology as a profession, and while officiating as 
tutor, began to preach as a candidate for the ministry. On the 
resignation of Professor Meigs, who had been called to the presi- 
dency of the University of Georgia, Mr. Day was elected, in 
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1801, to succeed him as Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy. At this time Mr. Day was in feeble health, and was 
obliged to suspend the business of instrnetion. By the advice of 
his physicians, he passed one winter in the island of Bermuda. 
In 1803, his health was so far restored, that he entered upon his 
professorship; the duties of which he continued to discharge, till 
the death of Dr. Dwight, in 1817, when he was elected to the 
office of President. He was inaugurated in July of the same 
year. On the same day in which he was introduced into the 
presidency, he was ordained, by the clerical part of the Fellows, 
a minister of the gospel. | 

While President Day was Professor of Mathematics and Nat- 
ural Philosophy, he published several mathematical treatises for 
the use of students in that department ; which are used in Yale 
College, and some, or all of them, extensively in other institu- 
tions. Since he has been President of the College, he has pub- 
lished several occasional sermons ; and lately, “ An Inquiry re- 
specting the Self-determining Power of the Will; or Contingent 
Volition.” 

In 1817, the College in Middlebury, Vermont, conferred on 
President Day the degree of Doctor of Laws, and in L818, Union 
College, in Schenectady, the degree of Doctor of Divinity. The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, likewise, was conferred on him in 
1831, by Harvard University. 

President Day has already occupied his present station sbout 
the same length of time as his immediate predecessor, Dr. Dwight ; 
and longer than any other head of the College, with the excep- 
tion of President Clap. Yale College is thought to have been 
peculiarly fortunate in its Presidents; and it may be said with 
truth, that it has at no time flourished more, than under the ad- 
ministration of President Day. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF MIND. 


Tne mind, while it has read the great mysteries of the exter- 
nal creation, remains in itself the greatest, we may add, the 
grandest of all mysteries. Not that its nature, its powers, its 
passions, or its destiny, are not to some extent known and felt, 
but, as if an universe in itself, the more we endeavor to extend 
that knowledge, new endowments and attributes constantly ap- 
pear, until we are lost in their magnitude and number, and the 
ultimate end of their creation becomes more distant, grand, and 
mysterious. Indeed, while upon reflection it might seem even 
more possible to comprehend the vastness of an universe, than to 
conceive of the definite extent to which the powers or capacities 
of the mind may be developed, to the eye of enlightened intel- 
lect, this quickening fact would bear in it nothing to amaze or 
bewilder. The attnbutes of divinity called into exercise in the 
formation of one soul, were infinitely superior in their nature to 
those that fashioned the whole of creation beside. The loftiest 
ideas which reason can form of the Deity himself, can scarcely 
exceed the capabilities ef mind: mind filled with wisdom, power, 
justice, mercy, and fenevolence : mind in its completest perfec- 
tion of development—Pet mind sul. 

In view, then, of itexalted character, and the many high and 
eunobling thoughts its contemplation so obviously tends to in- 
spire, we cannot ponder too often or deeply upon this wonderful 
masterpiece of nature’s workmanship: we cannot look upon it 
with a regard too enthusiastic, or adore it with a love and devo- 
tion too ardent or profound. ‘The mind, by contemplation of it- 
self, grows greater and better. ‘Those peculiar sensations of 
grandeur and sublimity, which we know not how to describe, 
but which rush upon us, deep and absorbing, in watching the 
stars of a clear and tranquil evening, may, to some extent, typify 
the infinitely more sublime emotions which pass before us, in 
considering our own endowments and destiny. In the highest 
sense of the word are they poetry—a rich, intellectual poetry,— 
enjoyed by those alone of elevated thought, and refined taste. 
It springs directly from those feelings of power and dignity, 
which can only belong to cultivated mind. It is a mystery of 
sensation which gives to the whole of the outward creation, a 
richer and brighter coloring ; quickens the imagination as it 
dwells upon the nature and destiny of man; conducts it by ele- 
vated veins of thought, and as if through the force of divine 
inspiration, to mines of richest truths and loftiest prophecy ; 
tells us that there is something within us too high and ethereal 
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for earth; reveals to us in the future an eternity of improve- 
ment, an universe of enjoyment; and kindling in our bosoms a 
burning passion for advancement, bids us cultivate, expand, re- 
fine the powers bestowed upon us by nature, give free scope to 
thought, burst the fetters which would cramp and cripple the 
mind, and walk forth in the proud freedom of moral and immor- 
tal beings. 

We propose to undertake, in the following pages, the grateful 
task of considering the nature, and tracing the influence of this 
apparently highest of human emotions, in some of its most. stri- 
king and pleasing relations. And though at first glance it might 
appear too far removed from the daily thoughts and avocations 
of life, to be of any great importance or interest, yet is It an en- 
thusiasm which enters, perhaps, even more than we are ourselves 
aware, into our own aims and affections, which, in moments of 
solitude and reflection, comes upon us with a breath of inspira- 
tion, and which can only enable us to attain the goal of mental 
or moral greatness. It is not the actual desire of amassing know- 
ledge—yet without it, wisdom, howsoever great, would bring with 
it nothing of pure or lasting enjoyment. — It is not ambition—yet 
the attainment of power would be but a useless toil, did not this 
sensation add a charm and diffuse a lustre. In short, a full per- 
ception of it, a capability of feeling and enjoying it in all its re- 
lations and bearings, is of itself, intellectual greatness. 


“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” 


Here has the great bard grasped, in two of his immortal lines, 
all the poetry of our being vast, grand, perplexing as it is. And 
who does not feel an enthusiasm kindling at his heart, as he en- 
ters into the full idea which is here conveyed? What more 
splendid definition could be given of that endowment, which, 
raising us far above the level of the animal creation, would seem 
to connect us with a higher and purer order of beings. Here, 
too, is one of those few and golden passages, in which the whole 
mind of the author,—his thoughts, feelings, powers,—have em- 
bodied themselves in “ one word,” and that word is “ lightning.” 
Had Milton left nothing behind him but these two lines, had 
they in their naked state continued to live, and had we no other 
means of judging of his talents and character except by them, 
we might, by endeavoring to enter in this one mighty concep- 
tion, picture a being as superior in mind, and elevated in senti- 
ment. We would have marked him with a vigor and intensity 
of thought, a depth and keenness of emotion, an exaltation and 
refinement of taste, which would have raised him to a proud emi- 
nence above his fellow men, and stamped on him the impress of 
a God. Ina word, we would have seen in him a proud exam- 
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ple of the truth of his own most noble sentiment, of the perfect 
triumph of mind over the evils which may attend its possessor, 
and of the golden reward which awaits its full expansion. 

With faculties so completely developed, with tastes so highly 
refined, what overwhelming tides of new and unknown sensa- 
tion must not exist! what mysteries of knowledge and emotion 
opened alone to the gifted, the enlightened mind! If it be not 
irreverential, we might imagine the garden of Eden, with all its 
charms and delights, the residence of man within it, his admis- 
sion to intercourse with his Creator, his continued elevation of 
thought, and consequently the exquisiteness of his enjoyment— 
a beautiful and sublime allegory, used to express the mysterious 
relations of the mind with an unknown influence, as wonderful 
in the moral, as gravity in the physical world—attracting it on 
with mighty and constant force to a higher and nobler state of 
intellectual existence. Such emotions, the most exalted species 
of spiritual poetry, such capabilities, partaking, (in a most hum- 
ble sense it is true,) of the nature of those that designed and cre- 
ated the universe, such capacities for improvement—boundless as 
eternity itsel{—must be immortal, and “glorious as the stars in 
heaven.” 

To say that this emotion in its various modifications inspires 
the poet, and kindles the orator, would be to say nothing new. 
Tn truth, all the higher species of poetry, the poetry which would 
bear us up from the mere consideration of man in his earthly pas- 
sions and relations, the poetry which ever craves after a state of 
mental and moral perfection, springs from, and is nourished by 
this feeling. It is, indeed, to a greater or less extent, connected 
with a// true poetic ardor, for it is “its own great reward.” With- 
out it, there can be none of that sense of superiority, which must 
ever nerve and inspire; none of that contempt for the propen- 
sities which constitute the meaner portions of our nature, and 
which, weighing down imagination and thought, would prevent 
a lofty flight; none of that refined sense of enjoyment which 
can only be felt in the rapid expansion of the mind, and the con- 
sciousness that it may become greater and greater, better and 
better, beyond all human conception. 

It likewise accompanies us as we descend from the considera- 
tion of mind in its immortal, to mind in its temporal relations. 
As we behold the influence exerted by the giant and fully de- 
veloped intellect, widening round and round from its deathless 
centre, until it is lost in all that is pure and elevated in human- 
ity, what is it that makes our own hearts beat, and our own 
blood gush so rapidly? Is it not a feeling, that we too have a 
spark within us of that flame, which burns a central heat in the 
moral world? That we too may attain something of that men- 
tal greatness which towers a living “landmark” on the wastes of 
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time? ‘That we too may set our thoughts afloat upon the ocean 
of the future, and feel, that long after we have passed forever 
away, they will exert an influence to ennoble and refine ? 

Next to that ardent craving after a higher and holier state of ex- 
istence, if there be any one thing which, more than another, at- 
tests that there is something ethereal, Godlike, more than human 
in man, it is the faet, that while his mortal frame decays and re- 
turns to the dust, the productions of his intellect, in all their 
young life and viger, with all they have of beauty and inspira- 
tion, flow onward forever, and the gifted mind, in the remotest 
generations, beneath their hallowed influence, will bear witness 
that that was a spirit of a loftier mould. ‘The Grecian bard tuned 
his lyre to more than earthly minstrelsy ; the numbers re-echoed 
along the unexplored wilderness of time; kindred spirits caught 
their witchery, and prolonged the soul-thrilling strain from one 
to another across the interval of ages. No where in its direct 
relations, is the superiority of mind over body more conspicuous 
than here. ‘The latter, after a few short years of peril, toil, and 
suffering, sinks forever to nothingness; the former is immortal 
upon earth, for its thoughts aud emotions ive—and what is mind 
but a splendid tissue of thoughts, feelings, and perceptions, under a 
thousand thousand different and ever varying forms and hues, bear- 
ing to each other an inconceivable number of analogies and rela- 
tions, which may be multiplied, refined, and diversified by con- 
stant action among themselves, and by the addition of new and 
nobler life and vigor. 

Immortality upon earth is indeed a gigantic acquirement, after 
which the giant intellect should alone aspire ; yet is there a erys- 
tal stream of thought and intelligence, which, bursting forth from 
the bosom of the young world, has continued to pour onward. its 
rich tide of waters—now sparkling beneath the clear sunlight of 
knowledge and refinement—now darkling amid the gloom of be- 
nighted reason—seeking its ocean, veiled in the shadows ot fu- 
turity, whose current all may aid to swell. Upon its surface 
each may cast his pittance, and feel that it will be borne far into 
future ages, though men may never hear of the humble hand 
that set it in motion, 

And here open upon the mind visions of its own future eleva- 
tion and dignity, which wrap it in an almost delirium of delight. 
Nor can this high enthusiasm be too often or too deeply indulged, 
for with an influence pure as the purest fountains of moral emo- 
tion—potent as the strongest springs of human action, it comes 
upon the soul to strengthen, ennoble, and inspire. Similar to 
that feeling which hallows the works of antiquity, and gives ad- 
ditional charms to the bright imaginings of the ancicut muse, 
the grand yet benighted conceptions of the ancient philosopher, 
and the thundering eloquence of the ancient orator, it would 
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hear us away from the present and ourselves, and of consequence 
“elevate us in the scale of thinking beings.” That innate emo- 
tion of the mind, which would lead it to exult in its own great- 
ness in Whatever age or clime, above all other influences, tends 
to expand the views and exalt the character. It is an emotion, 
too, Which, in touching some of the deep seated chords of human 
sympathy and human ambition, sends a thrill through the soul 
that awakes its dormant energies to life and action. How many 
intellects of great and commanding endowments, may literally 
be said to have been created by one grand conception. — It tlashes 
upon them, lights up the darkness that surrounded them, starts 
untried muscles into play, and leads them forth wondering at 
themselves, into another world of light, and life, and beauty. ‘To 
distinguish what is great in our own nature, is the better half of 
greatness itself, And what more caleulated to fill the bosom with 
high and sublime emotions, than to dwell upon the prospects 
which are opened before the enlightened mind, teeming with a 
thousand sources of rapturous delight, and alive with noble 
powers aroused to action, and splendid attainments reached and 
secured, of which the most gifted and refined, of by-gone days, 
could not have tormed the remotest conception. Peak rises upon 
peak, still to be mounted, growing higher and brighter, until their 
summits are lost in the pure blue of heaven. 

And this brings us to the consideration of a source of high 
and refined enjoyment, known only to the educated mind, and 
fully kuown only by a complete development of all its capacities, 
which, more intimately connected with the social relations of 
man With man, is consequently more comprehensive in its bear- 
ings—more general and potent in its results. We allude to that 
power exerted by cultivated mind over the passions, aims, and 
destinies of men. It is a source of the noblest and most eleva- 
ted happiness, for its exercise is to ennoble, to elevate, to make 
happy. An ardent desire for power, kindled and blazing m the 
bosoms of those whom talent or fortune has raised above their 
fellow men, has ever convulsed society, has roused nations from 
the sleep of ages, has breathed life into the arts and sciences, 
has moulded the character, and colored the history, of all man- 
kind. ‘The attainment of power, is, after all, the ultimate end of 
human exertion. The annals of our race read to us a dismal 
lesson of what that desire has effected, when uncurbed by moral 
feeling and inflamed by passion. By what did the empires of the 
past fall, unless by the hand of some favorite and cherished son ? 
‘The clash of arms, the blood of hosts, have marked the strug- 
gles of opposing heroes who leaped upon the stage of action, 
contended amid clouds of ignorance for a brief supremacy, and 
then passed forever away, without leaving a single ray of intel- 
leetual light to shine through and disperse the gloom. Such ts 
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not the power to which we allude. That is a power over the 
minds and thoughts, over the moral, and not the physical nature 
of man, by whose influence, intelligence and morality are to be 
diffused, government improved, and the world reformed. And 
in its exercise, is there nothing to delight? nothing to ennoble ? 
What more splendid spectacle of mental perfection could be 
drawn, than that of the orator upon which Cicero loved to 
dwell, until it rooted in his being, grew and blossomed in him- 
self! And could we picture that orator under the inspiration 
which comes from heaven, with every power, every faculty of 
his mind in vigorous play—with outstretched arm and blazing 
eye—while, by the magic of his tongue, a countless audience is 
hushed to repose, and borne with the mystic influence of a mid- 
night dream, into another existence of different thoughts, feel- 
ings, volition: can we believe, that in the exercise of sucha 
Godlike gilt, the speaker himself would not become more like a 
God? Would not a sense of superiority kindle at his heart, and 
burn through every vein, as we might suppose him in the deliri- 
um of his eloquence to exclaim, “* Ye gods, [I am an orator!” 
Not the low vanity which never did, nor ever can accompany 
true mental greatness, but a consciousness of power, which in 
whispering, that it may be used to work out tremendous harm, 
would fill the bosom with a high and holy philanthropy. 

Nothing to the contemplative mind can be more productive of 
elevated thought and refined enjoyment, than the ennobling con- 
fidence, that desire is the germ of capability ; that ardent hopes 
and aspiring alms can never, or rarely exist without the power 
to realize the former, and secure the latter. This single convie- 
tion will tend to add an energy to purpose, to inspire a sanguine 
assurance of success, Which will strengthen and sustain the mind 
through the sternest contests and the darkest trials. Seeking, as 
we are, to trace this poetic sensation through some of the thou- 
sand channels it has opened for itself, pouring its sweet and fer- 
tilizing waters over the holiest places of the soul, we may be 
borne beyond the ordinary thoughts and emotions, which are 
excited in our journeyings over the trodden and dusty highway 
of life. But who is there, among the reflecting and ambitious, 
who has not, at times, experienced his dark, his fearful misgiv- 
ings—who has not trembled at the moment’s conviction, that 
nature has cursed him with the desire, without furnishing the 
means of its gratification ; that tantalized he stands with parch- 
ed, and burning lips, unable to slake his tormenting thirst in the 
plenteous waters around him, while nature arrays herself in her 
funeral garments, and life becomes the darkest hell. And then 
how vivifying the transition, as the glad certainty darts upon him, 
that this cannot be so; that the mind of man, with all its mighty, 
its fearful machinery, is capable of working out miracles, yet un- 
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dreamt. Instantly the whole world becomes to him a paradise, 
and, exulting in his own nature, he stalks abroad a mental and 
moral giant. What extrinsic sources of delight can the mind, 
under the control of such emotions, desire. It longs to be alone, 
to hold converse with itself, to lose every care in the considera- 
tion of its own noble destiny; and whether the world is bright 
or dark,—whether the sun shines or the tempest lowers,—it 
stands amid the warring elements, still and unchangeably the 
same. 

Si fractus ilabatur orbis, 

Impavidum ferient ming.” 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Tue foam upon the river's brim 
A transient life assumes ; 
The richness of the flower will waste, 
Though lovely now it blooms ; 
The beauty of the gilded sky 
Will soon its splendor lose ; 
Its setting glories soon will die, 
And fade its mellow hues. 


Sweet is soft music's soothing voice ; 
Sweet is the summer gale : 

But music's spirits melt away, 
And winter winds prevail. 

Glorious the sight of waving woods 
Clothed in their robe of green : 

But Autumn's frosts will blight their pride, 
Nor spare the shady sereen. 


‘Tis thus our brightest pleasures fade, 
Thus withers all our bliss : 
‘Twas a fair picture, but ‘tis gone— 
A moment's happiness. 
A short, an exquisite delight— 
Hlow soon the vision fled! 
In vain we seek for buried joys ; 
In vain would raise the dead. 


O'er their memory we may weep, 
Yet they will not return : 
They leave us when we're happiest ; 
They leave our hearts to mourn. 
Thus the relation sheds a tear 
Upon that cherished sod, 
Where his dear kindred ashes sleep, 
In the dark grave's abode. 
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Let other joys unwept depart: 
There is one kindly ray, 

That yet may smile upon the soul, 
The twilight of its day. 

Yes dearest Friendship shall remain — 
That gem shall still survive ; 

When faney's sun-light beams depart, 
Kind Friendship yet shall live. 


Not so with him who vainly boasts 
The world are all his friends ; 
For he shall all too quickly find 
How dark his prospect ends ; 
Curse his mad folly in despair, 
His loneliness and gloom 
Mourn o'er the death of all his hopes— 
The cypress of their tomb. 


MIXUM GATHERUM, ALIAS HOTCILPOTCIE. 
No. UL. 


“Titles and mottos to books are like eseutcheons and dignities in the hands of a 
king—the wise sometimes condeseend to accept of them; but none but fools im- 
agine them of any real importance. We ought to depend upon intrinsic merit, 
and not the slender helps of titles. For my part, | am ever ready to mistrust a 
promising tithe; and have at some expense, been instructed not to hearken to the 
voice of an advertisement,—let it plead never so loudly or never so long. 

“A countryman coming one day to Smithfield, in order to take a slice of Barthol- 
omew fair, found a perfect show before cach booth, The drummer, the fire-eater, 
the wire-walker, and the salt-box, were all employed to invite him in. ‘Justa 
going the court of the king of Prussia, in all his glory ; pray, gentlemen walk in 
and see’ From people who generously gave so much away, the clown expected 
a monstrous bargain for his sixpence; the curtain is drawn; when too late, he 
finds that he had the best part of the show for nothing at the door.”’ 


Mavere all these fine lucubrations of Dr. Goldsmith, I shall 
not, most respected and respectable reader, entertain a single 
doubt as to the aptness or pungency of my title. That it is more 
available than any other [ could adopt, all [ think will allow, who 
reflect how obnoxious are the authors of this day to the charge of 
wandering. A charge so formidable as this can never be urged 
against me, shielded as Lam behind so redoubtable a caption as 
Mixtin Gatherum. Besides, do we not my friends exist in a sort 
of hoteh-poteh age? An age of anties and ultras; of nice dis- 
tinctions and fine-spun theories long-drawn out; an age of hair- 
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splitting of every description, from the splitting of the finest hair 
in the Rev. Doctor's wig, down to the fiercest and proudest bris- 
tle of his swineship ? 

Amid all this accumulation of theories and hypotheses, con- 
cerning Which wise heads so dearly love to wrangle and disagree, 
and brand each other as heretics and quacks, until we are com- 
pelled nolens volens, to believe their opponents the disciples of 
either Moloch or Mammon, or both; in all this wide range, is 
there, I ask, one subject irrelevant to my title? | have never 
made pretensions to an extra allowance of prudence, discretion, 
or sagacity. Neither do I affect eccentricity : indeed, my antipa- 
thy to be considered odd, is only equal to my fears of being found 
in a road so beaten and common as neither to excite interest, nor 
gratify curiosity. I affect nothing, boast nothing, and am entirely 
willing to be thought even to know nothing—providing always, 
[can be sure of contributing my little mite, to the sum total of 
thy individual happiness. 

In a word, now that we are over with the preliminaries of an 
introduction, | entreat you not to stand at the door, bowing and 
scraping, and staring at my physiognomy; but come in and 
‘view the interior, where should your reception fall below your 
expectations, it will not be beeause [ have not endeavored to pro- 
vide for you, both in variety and novelty, a cheerful and refresh- 
ing entertainment. 

In this respect, I hope you will experience no disappointment, 
like that of Dr. Goldsmith’s countryman ; and whether your an- 
ticipations have been high or low, you shall not have the “© best 
part of the show at the door.” [ must, however, be permitted to 
take my own course; for, even should your advice be excellent, 
it would here be entirely useless, and I fear worse than useless ; 
since in the first place, it might clip the wings of, and so curtail 
my imagination ; and in the next, by so doing, you might meddle 
with what you have not even the faintest conception. My eau- 
tion is not so large as to prevent my being somewhat venture- 
some, nor my dread of innovation so terrible as to set me shud- 
dering at the bare sight of any thing new and strange. T am 
willing to venture, and push my little barque out to sea, feeling 
as well assured of not succeeding in weathering the storm unless 
I do, as of not being shipwrecked should I remain in port. Well 
is it said, “the little mind that loves itself, will write and think 
with the vulgar, but the great mind will be boldly eccentric, and 
scorn the beaten road from pure benevolence.” I prescribe to 
myself no rules or laws, and acknowledge no precedent. It is, no 
doubt, perfectly right for a man, at times, to be profuse in vanity ; 
now writing in your argumentative phraseology ; aud now in your 
fanciful imaginings ; now in sentimental prosing, and now in hu- 
morous charming poetry—at one time, indulging in bright flashes 
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of humor; and at another, sallying forth in sparkling corusca- 
tions of wit—yet all intended for sound instruction, and amusing 
entertainment. He should aim at novelty and variety ; sometimes 
leading his reader on in gentle perambulations over the green fields 
of fancy ; and sometimes pausing in his wanderings to investi- 
gate the more palpable matters of fact—now culling a flower, or 
choosing out some choice gem; and now chiselling out from 
sterner materials, the purer granite of thought. If at one time, 
his discourse be like the waterfall, leaping and dashing down the 
hill-side ; anon, it should resemble the silent meanderings of the 
deep, broad river. 


“Fury and fiddle-strings!’’ methinks some obstreperous critic 
exclaims, “ what can all this have to do with the ‘simple tale of 
sentiment,’ we were to have?” [will keep my promise. Nev- 
ertheless, whoever thou art, that art wont to take delight in res- 
cuing thy thoughts from oblivion, and giving to them breathing 
expression and burning efficacy, well thou knowest, it is one thing 
to promise, and another to fulfill, Often have I resumed and re- 
resumed the ‘grey goose quill’ with a most honest intent to per- 
petrate something for thine especial edification, often contracted 
my eyebrows, pressed my temples, laid the right fore-finger, Sterne- 
like, upon the bridge of my nasal organ, and thrust the digital 
extremes of the sinister arm through my locks; but all in vain! 
[ have ruminated and cogitated, till, alas! despair has sat on my 
large Roman nose, and the big tears, like great drops of rain, have 
rolled down upon my care-worn cheeks, and mingling there, have 
run down most riverously over my new jacket!! In this sad 
dilemma, nothing could come more pat to the purpose, than a 
long epistle from a revered and veteran uncle of mine. 

It becomes me to sketch briefly his biography. In his youth- 
ful years he was a quiet denizen of the town, with no desires or 
aspirations beyond the smoke of the paternal chimney. But a 
‘atastrophe befell him. He became smitten of the tender passion, 
and his addresses being rejected, he could not endure to dwell in 
the land of his Duleinea. ‘Tired of the monotony of home, he 
went out from under the paternal roof, and became a citizen of 
the world. He roamed far and wide—visited all nations, and 
saw the wonders of all the globe. No desert so dreary, no wil- 
derness so wild, no mountain so lofty, as to hinder his peregrina- 
tions. He scaled the Alps, stood on the Apennines, traversed the 
burning sands of Arabia, and penetrated even to the interior of 
Ethiopia! He encountered many dangers, and had many _ hair- 
breadth escapes both by sea and land. He is now clothed in his 
right mind, on every subject except one; is a man of not inferior 
parts, and may be called learned. He has his hobby-horse, to be 
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sure, Which he rides as intelligently as most men do theirs, unless 
when a thought of that one event crosses his poor brain. He al- 
ways had a wonderful love for the marvelous, and has ever been 
an industrious collector of curious things. In short, he is a per- 
fect antiquarian, and delights in nothing so much as in searching 
after black-letter lore. Many years has he passed among the sub- 
terraneous catacombs of Egypt, decyphering those dark and mys- 
terious hieroglyphies ; and such an adept has he become, by his 
experience in such matters, that no specimen, or relic, or ancient 
inseription, ean elude his grasp, when he brings the immense 
stores of his erudition to bear thereupon. Nevertheless, he has 
been exceedingly puzzled by one obscure and very antique man- 
useript, Which he obtained in a strange manner, and under 
strange circumstances, 

From this old uncle of black-letter-lore memory, I have re- 
ceived from the Kast a very lengthy communication, from which 
I shall make copious extracts. It will be seen that the old bach- 
clor has not been able to make out a very perfect translation, 
The retleeting will kindly make due allowances, considering its 
intrinsic difficulties, owing to the great antiquity of the fragment, 
the obsolete language of the original, and particularly, that the 
translator is an old man, and has been long absent in foreign 
parts. My extracts shall be verbatim et literatim ; the epistle 
commences in this wise. 


Mountains of the Moon, Ethiopia. 
My dear Nephew, 

Canst thou believe, I have been doubly requited for all my toil 
and wandering ? What I am now to unfold, will be to thee fora 
wonder. ‘That fountain, mentioned in my last, issued from the 
entrance of a spacious cavern. I have since carefully explored it. 
It is full of strange things, but the most curious of all, is a roll of 
old parchment, which | discovered far in the interior, in a little 
nook, which seemed arranged for its reception, where it appeared 
to have been placed for preservation. It bears marks of great an- 
tiquity, and is truly an entertaining history of a singular and 
remote people—far back up the stream of time. Tam lost in con- 
jecture, and dare express no opinion. ‘The language is unlike 
any other, and difficult of translation, Wherever, owing to ob- 
literations from time and mould, I have failed to render a perfect 
interpretation, 1 have given in my own words what | consider 
the true meaning. Did such a people ever exist it should be 
promulgated, as much for the benefit of the present, as of coming 
generations. [transmit it to you, hoping you will print it in our 
own tongue, that it may be to our countrymen both useful and 
agreeable, As ever, my dear nephew, | am 

Your affectionate and obliged uncle. 
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Know, assuredly, ye babbling fools! and corrupt children of 
better sires, and ye posterity, know, I live in degenerate times! 
Learn wisdom, ye sons and daughters of men, and all ye curious 
prattling wives! from the experience of the past—and be taught 
by what I now reveal, to shun a like calamity! 1, Muilharek ben 
Hazri, the last descendant of those ancient men, whose story is 
here recorded, dwelling in the deserted land of Karsarmar Ker- 


‘selkolf, which lieth toward the East, write this woful chronicle ! 


O sublimated spirit of the great Rehobah! bear witness to my 
truth. And thou soul of defunet Schemarthar! confirm my words. 
Cause to be believed the writings of Muilharek ben Hazri, who 

yas never known to lie—recorded by him in the full of the moon 
of the month ‘Tathar, in the year J. 6. Z.* while reposing in the 
fragrant shade of the tall Arbama. 


AN ANCIENT CHRONICLE, 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE DIREFUL CONSEQUENCES OF WOMAN'S UNC ONQUER- 
ABLE PROPENSITIES, 


Anrecepenr to all story-telling, or history of any kind, when 
‘coming events cast no shadows before,’ and past ones left searce- 
ly a trace behind ; there was a period, of which even tradition 
affords us hardly a particle of information. Over the doings 
and sayings of that age antiquity has thrown her gorgeous mantle, 
and so effectually hid them from the inquisitive and penetrating 
vision of these modern times, that all seems blended as in one 
dim and sombre twilight. During this remarkable time, there 
dwelt somewhere in fairy-land, a curious, interesting, and happy 

ople. Being temperate in their desires, they possessed and en- 
joyed all that heart could wish; for their wants and wishes did 
not exceed their means—while the contentment which dwelt in 
each breast, told plainly how good a thing is an equal distribu- 
tion of the blessings and bounties of providence. Every one was 
happy, because no one saw any one to envy, and no one coveted 
the gold and silver of his neighbor, because all were equally rich. 
All their intercourse with each other was a communion of love 
and atlection—a harmless reciprocation of the feelings and senti- 
ments of the heart. ‘They knew no law but the law of Love ; 
acknowledged no sway but that of the gentler emotions ; and 
while they banished all the turbulent and angry passions, they 
yielded sweetly to the influence of the pure and holy cords of 
Friendship. Peace and plenty were enjoyed by all. Joy and 


* This most probably is the date, but Tam not clear of seruples in fixing from it 
the nag see Sullicient, however, is known from the middle character, 
to place it long anterior to the deluge. Certainly it is very ancient, though un- 
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gladness pervaded each heart. The old did not possess the petu- 
lance of age, and the young vied with each other in their rever- 
ence for grey hairs. Man usurped not undue authority over wo- 
man, While tender, gentle Woman was a true help-mate for man. 
They acknowledged no profound allegiance to the ‘divine right 
of kings,’ but paid true homage to the divine right of beauty. 


O ye wise, be not confounded! Here woman alone wore the 
diadem, and her kind hand so mildly swayed the sceptre, that all 
bowed down to her decree. She that was most discreet and 
virtuous, chaste and lovely, was chosen out of all the fairest and 
loveliest maidens of the land, to be the queen and rule. ‘To her 
will all yielded a readier compliance, in as much as they were 
wont to revere it through force of long precedent: for, from time 
immemorial, there was no example of disloyalty. ‘This virgin 
queen had no councillors but the Maci, who received all wisdom 
from the great First Principles of Good and Heil. They held 
familiar intercourse with the Genit, those strange aerial things of 
ancient times, which—invisible—pervaded all space—now flit- 
ting unseen through the air; and now wandering among tombs, 
and other dark and dreary places of the earth. "This virgin queen 
and queen of virgins, was bound by fate to keep pure her heart, 
and never full in love ; but bestow all her affections ou her people: 
These are the words of the mighty Rehobah! * Let your queen 
be more spotless than the white snow of the mountain,—more 
pure than the stream which flows down from its melting,—and 
colder in love than its gelid waters, Let her be fairer than the 
fairy-reared blossoms of Aizu—discreet as the Magi, and more vir- 
tuous than the mother of the stars—and may she rule uutil there 
is born another maiden, excelling her in all things. Moreover, lis- 
ten, ye inhabitants of Karsarmar Kerselkolf, to the decree of Fate ! 
When your queen shall lose her beauty, and her loveliness vanish 
away, then shall be crowned a new queen from all the damsels of 
the land. But if it be your queen shall fall in dove, the nation 
shall be destroyed!” * 

* * * * * * * 

Here occurs the first illegible part of the manuscript. The 
sense is not entirely obscure, nor so clear as to make it possible to 
give acorrect and accurate interpretation. It is, for the most 
part, a further delineation of the habits and customs of this coun- 
try. The sense of the history appears to be, that in these, they 
Were not so dissimilar to those cotemporary with the writer, as to 
be altogether uninteresting. That, indeed, if perhaps in this re- 
spect, they were found to be a little unique, even this very cir- 
cumstance might add novelty and interest to their history, and 
considerably augment the reader’s curiosity and thereby gratify 
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wonderful propensity of man-—a love for the marvelous. That, 
all of Elysium or Paradise ever dreamt of, in the wild dreams of 
the wildest dreamer, or crazed brain of the craziest poet, was here 
enjoyed! ‘That in their feelings, passions, loves, and all desires, 
they were not unlike men of his day, because they livea so long 
ago; and a knowledge of them might be useful from the impor- 
tant truth, none the less so, for being reiterated ten thousand 
times, by every school-boy of every age—the truth, that “ there 
is a great deal of human nature in man ;” and that that “ human 
nature has been the same in all ages.” 

As for their valor he could not vouch, for the simple reason that 
they never had cause to contend in warfare ; but for their virtues 
they were proverbial. That in this as in every other age, there 
were retreats called the shades or groves of Academus, whither 
resorted the rising generation, in order to listen to the wisdom of 
the Magi, and hearken to the superior knowledge of the sage, and 
where, strange to tell, their disciples were not taken for knaves, 
as matter of course ; but rather considered honest, till such time, 
as they by some overt act of rascality, proved themselves bona 
fide such. That a much greater proportion than one in twenty 
of their women were supposed to have souls: and that, for such 
as had, beautiful bowers, fragrant and shady arbors, overhung 
with divers vinous and creeping plants, were prepared, as prefera- 
ble to houses of wood, and enclosed walls of brick or stone, fifty 
feet high; so that these fair ones might not be shut in from the 
pleasant world around, which was very beautiful to look upon, 
even as all creation. ‘That here they were fanned by soft winds 
and gentle gales, bearing sweet perfumes—inhaling a pure atmos- 
phere, under a pure, clear canopy, improving and cultivating their 
minds, as they skipped among flowers, and over green lawns, 
singing and tuning their voices in unison with the songsters of na- 
ture, even as they skip and sing among the branches—since ladies, 
especially such as have souls, have also common sense! That in 
all matters of the heart, the gentle archer so directed his arrows, 
as to produce the desired effect, always causing a reciprocation, 
and preventing so direful a calamity as unrequited love! Unre- 
quited! Horror!! O my Theodo.* Love unrequited! unre- 
qui—unreg—un—. ° * 

* Alas! Theodosia !! 

Near the interior of the Queendom, in a quiet vale, seques- 
tered by circumambient hills, and beautifully diversified with all 
kinds of shrubbery and green herbage, there was a stately grove 
of tall Arbamas. Through this flowed a erystal river, with banks 


* My uncle seems here to have given quite away to his old malady, or rather 
the association of ideas came too thick and fast upon him, and saaell a return of 
the old monomania. But he again resumes the translation. 
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sprinkled profusely with flowers of every hue exhaling spicy 
odors, very grateful to the sense. It was a custom received trom 
olden time, and hallowed by associations of ancestral usage, for 
all the beautiful and discreet maidens of this peaceful land, here 
to assemble once a year, and under the teaching of the chief of 
the Magi, enjoy the companionship of their virgin queen. Here 
they were wont to pass many happy days in various pastimes 
aud recreations—learning and reciting the precepts of the wise— 
composing and singing pleasant sougs—and making melody upon 
the lute and harp. Here one damsel vied with another in dis- 
playing her charms, both of person and mind—in exhibiting the 
the gifts of Nature—and the talents which each possessed. Here, 
also, the queen strove with the rest, lest even she might be ex- 
celled by some more fortunate and happy rival: for it was a de- 
cree of Fate, that “ when the queen should lose her beauty, and 
her loveliness vanish away ; and when another maiden should be 
born excelling her in all things—then a new queen should be 
crowned trom all the damsels of the land.” Many qualifications 
were required, many and severe were the tests of excellence, and 
but few were found to contend for the scepter. At length, after 
a lapse of many ages, during which many lovely queens reigned 
prosperously over this goodly country, there was a time, when 
all the maidens, according to their custom, were assembled at the 


grove of tall Arbamas. Here also came the Magi in order to per- 
form their appointed offices, in presiding over the exercises and 
pastimes, in judging of beauty, wit, penetration and all other 
excellences—in awarding the Queendom according to the de- 
cree of Fate to the “ most discreet and virtuous, chaste and beau- 
tiful, of all the fairest and loveliest maidens of the land.” 


* And it came to pass, that at this time there were found among 
the daughters of the land, two most lovely damsels, sisters, born 
at one birth, who each excelled the queen in all things. They 
bore such perfect resemblance, that one could not be told from 
the other; and even the mother who cherished and brought them 
up, could find no mark of distinction. "They were alike in stature 
and in form, in the expression of their countenaneces, in all the 
perfections of beauty, and excellencies of mind. Both were 
highly accomplished, possessing wit, courage, judgment and dis- 
cretion infinitely beyond their sex. In treasuring up the know!l- 
edge of the Magi, they surpassed all; since they never forgot any 
thing they had ever read or heard, and their compositions in poe- 
try were far superior to all others of their time. Moreover, these 
fairest of women loved each other so tenderly that one could not 
be happy when the other was absent, and they were accustomed 
to go hand in hand about their daily avocations—singing and en- 
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deavoring to please and amuse each other, by relating tales and 
fables—reciting poetry and displaying for each other's happiness 
in many ways, their great treasures of knowledge. 

“ Hearken, O ye wise, to the mighty wisdom of the great Sche- 
marthar, to whom the past, present and future are all as one ; for 
he was the most wonderful of all prognosticators! During the 
space of three moons he wandered alone upon the mountains, 
watching the planetary host of heaven and reading the courses 
of the stars. For the space of three moons he had tamiliar inter- 
course with the Geni, and held with them secret councils res- 
pecting which of the lovely sisters should be chosen queen. And 
this was the decree of Fate. ‘ Entrust the damsels to the wis- 
dom of the great Schemarthar. Let him practice according to 
his knowledge of woman's propensities—tor he is mighty in 
these things.’ ” 

The narration here breaks out into an extravagant eulogi- 
um of the curious and sagacious Schemarthar, and his most 
wonderful doings. deviser and machinator of expedients! 
© pink and flower of handicraft; thou double-distilled quint- 
essence and soul of soothsaying! O unriddler of riddles, and 
chiet in prognostication! perfeet wert thou in skill and cunning 
—for, possessing all knowledge of woman's heart, and under- 
standing all its tergiversations and subterfuges, by means of this 
knowledge, the science of the stars and thy acquaintance with 
the Geni, thou didst hit on an exceedingly adroit and witty ex- 
pedient—didst learn that woman was very curious and would 
never bear to have bounds set to her inquisitiveness, even though 
the consequences might be fatal to herself, especially if a secret 

ras designedi, ucealed. "Thou sawest that the more improved 
her mind, the jess would she be restrained, and the greater her 
solicitude to find out hidden things ; and that two of such superior 
intellects, to whom all knowledge was manifest, and who had 
been wont to solve all doubts aud mysteries, would not suffer 
any restraint on minds so acute and enquiring, but risk all rather 
than remain in ignorance.” 


Alter this the history again resumes its regular thread. 


During his sojourn upon the mountains, the great Schemarthar 
was led by invisible agents into a spacious grotto, and there, after 
many mysterious ceremonies, presented with a small golden box, 
very beautitully wrought, of singular qualities, set with pearls 
and precious rubies, and otherwise ornamented, so as to excite 
great wonder in the beholder. This he was instructed to place 
in the presence of these matchless beauties, and also to warn them 
of the loss of the Queendom, besides other most fearful and terri- 
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hle consequences, if they opened or discovered its curious proper- 
ties and contents. 

Now when he had given them the box and forbidden to open 
it, they had great assurance, and showed strong confidence of 
their ability to resist every temptation, and restrain every propen- 
sity. ‘They expressed much admiration at its beauty and singu- 
larity ; were often found standing over it in reclining postures, 
and looking wistfully thereupon. 

At length, after the space of much time, as once a day the 
skillful Schemarthar was accustomed to make his visits to the 
lovely maidens, the food and drink which he had brought for 
their sustenance was discovered to be unconsumed and untasted. 
Sometimes they were found walking to and fro, with pensive, 
downeast looks, and other indications of sorrow, anxiety aud pain 
—sometimes their countenances looked sad and pale, and their 
bosoms would heave with deep-drawn sighs: and then they 
would begin suddenly to weep and pour out bitter tears. They 
even besought him to bear the box out from their sight, lest they 
inight not restrain their propensities. 

Lo! early on the morn of a certain day, just as fair Aurora, all 
bashful and maiden-like, blushingly arose from her satlron eouch 
—threw open wide the shutters of the eastern sky—stepped out 
with bare feet upon the blue carpet of heaven—shook from her 
disheveled locks the pearly drops—spread out with her rosy fin- 
gers the thin and transparent dawn—and began busily and care- 
fully (lest he might awake prematurely) to prepare for Pharbus 
his morning repast, ere he commenced his daily routine, and ut- 
terly dispelled the dark drapery of midnight*—just the, the sage 
and mighty Schemarthar entered the presence of the peerless twins, 
and, behold! one of these unequaled beauties (alas, no longer so!) 
sat, all disfigured and despoiled of her loveliness, which had been 
spirited away by an invisible and subtle essence, that issued out 
of the box, which she had opened contrary to the command of 
Fate. ‘There she sat, bewailing her misfortune : uttering bitter 
eries and lamentations ; her shrieks piereing the air, as she wrung 
her hands, rent her garments and tore her hair! * Ali ane! Ah 
miserable me!—Wo, wo, wo! is me, for | have not restrained 
my woman's propensities ! !’ 

No longer did there exist any perplexity, for one of them re- 
mained fair and beautiful, and it was determined to crown, ac- 
cording to custom, this most beauteous one, who now excelled 
all, even the guondam queen herself, in all things: having passed 
every test, resisted every temptation, and been proved to be most 


* Heneeforth, there can be no doubt as to the origin of those fine similes and 
i seg in which the orators, poets and humorists of all ages are wont to 
indulge, since almost every epithet of the rosy-fingered goddess, seems to be here 
applied by our author, Muilharek ben Hazri.— Translator 
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discreet and virtuous, chaste and lovely, of all the daughters of 
the land. 

In the grove of tall Arbamas, many fairest of the fair, all greatly 
desirous of finding favor in her sight, were gathered around the 
lovely queen, who sat in state upon her lofty throne, surrounded 
with chaste white flowers, and crowned with a garland of pale 
blossoms and shells of fairy pearl. Here were also the chief magi, 
with Schemarthar standing in the midst, and speaking to the peo- 
ple. His words distilled as honey, dropping like great flakes of 
falling suow, and melting mellifluously into the enraptured souls 
of his hearers. After he had ended his speech, he gave out the 
following coronation hymn, which was sung by the fairest and 
most gifted maidens : 


CORONATION ODE. 


to thee, radiant queen! all hail! 
Lo! decked with many a flower pale, 
And pearly shell 
By coral-haunting sea-nymphs given, 
We crown thee with this garland woven 
Jn fairy cell. 


The eye--the golden eye of day, 

In all its fur and keen survey, 
Beholds no gem 

In native purity so bright, 

‘To grace with its unsullied light 
This diadem ! 


Thus, lovely, virtuous, chaste and wise, 
Beneath the violet's lowly guise, 
Thou art our choice : 
Yet, owning beauty’s sovereignty, 
We een upon the bended knee, 
Trembling rejoice ! 


For many a waning moon agone, 
On Miraz’ mountains long alone, 
The wise one lived, 
Who, holding holy converse there, 
With spirits of earth and spirits of air, 
This fate received : 


* Your queen must be as bright and chaste 
Ax, bosomed in the welkin’s waste, 
A vestal star, 
That shines on all—for all doth burn, 
And not for one doth light her urn, 
Flaming afar. 
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For know, if e’er she turn away 
P From all, to shed one single ray 
Of secret love, 
O'er all shall come a wasting grief, 
As blighting frost on branch and leaf, 
Falls from above.’ 


O! then, whilst joy doth swell thy heart 
To think, that, by thy charms, thou art 
Our free-will choice ; 


Yet—knowing how our fortunes wait 
Upon that heart—our book of fate— 
Trembling rejoice.” 


Reader, Tam eut short—anon shall be forthcoming the finale 
of this chronicle, ; 


ANDEN. 
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Go to the ocean's rough and rocky shore, 
And bid to cease his wild and reckless roar; 
Check the huge avalanche, and bid it stay 

Its crushing force, its mad career delay ; 

Exert thy feeble efforts to restrain 

The sandy clouds of hot Arabia's plain; 

Or fetter if you will the viewless wind— 

You cannot bind with laws the lofty mind. 

Shall genius then diselaiin the fixed rules 

Of science, and the learning of the schools ’ 

Spurn the bright galaxy of ancient times, 

The talent and the taste of foreign climes ?— 
Sneer at the Muses of Parnassus’ hill >— 

Forbid his heart at Grecian worth to thrill ?>— 
Repress its throbbings at the name of Rome, 

The seat of Cesar, and great Tully's home ? 

Not so,—the most exalted son of earth 

Should scan with care the works of ancient worth; 
Search for the hidden path, the secret way, 

By which they rose to Fame’s eternal day : 

Thus by experience he may wiser grow, 

Thus shall the liquid line spontancous flow : 

Nor doth it lessen aught of their renown, 

Or is it for this reason less his own. ‘ 

He sees the former planets of the sky, ° 
And by suggestion stamps his name as high ; ° 
Sull finds in science an unwritten page, 

As bright os that of any previous age. 
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What though the artist rove from place to place, 
And catch from Grecian beauties every grace , 
The round proportion and the love-lit eye, 

The bashful face, the forehead fair and high, 
The rich carnation and the changing hue, 

That strives to hide, yet brings the heart to view ; 
The attitude that most can charm the soul, 
Enforce respect, and awe-struck man control ? 
What though these bright young angels he had seen, 
Ere yet he chiselled beauty's lovely queen ? 

Still the fair goddess differed from them all; 

The artist summoned beauty at his call, 

Bade the smooth marble every tint express, 

And call'd from stone a heaven of loveliness. 
"Tis thus the author reads the speaking past, 

But rears a fabric bright and new at last. 

How differ such from that poor, heartless host, 
Who never venture from the shallow coast! 
Until some bold Columbus quit the strand, 
Explore the deep and shew the sea-girt land ; 
Then follow in the path-way of his prow, 

And pluck the wreath that should entwine his brow, 
Suppress their pride, check every thought elate, 
And humbly condescend to imitate. 

These are the men so deep in love with Fame, 
That they can woo her at the price of shame ; 
The poor petitioners for charity, 

Who beg from others lest their names should die ; 
The senseless servants, that bring up the rear, 
And share the glitter of their noble peer ; 
Obsequious Helots, that would fain display 
Their occupation and their hireling pay. 

Various the causes, that have made 

Such numbers follow this ignoble trade ; 

The larger part, devoid of genius’ fire, 

Pigmics in power, but giants in desire, 

Must dally with a weak, yet quenchless flame, 
Whose seanty fuel is another's name ; 

Who still in prose or verse must waste their rage, 
And with the public endless wartare wage ; 
Spawn on the deluged world from year to year, 
Their offspring, that can scarce provoke a sneer. 
Yet there are those of higher power and birth, 
Nature's own children, minds of real worth, 
Who, loving leisure, indolence and ease, 
Enamored of the wish themselves to please, 
Look to the peak above of height sublime, 

And shudder at the steep which toil must climb ; 
Love the proud hill where science sheds her ray, 
But seek ascension by some beaten way ; 

Find all too late each path but once is trod, 
That leads to her fair temple and abode. 
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There is another class of baser blood, 
Of pirate lineage and a corsair brood, 
Who, thrown in poverty upon life's stage, 

Seize on their neighbors’ wealth for heritage ; 
Turn o'er the living page of vanished years, 

And ritle every gem that there appears ; 

Cloak borrowed thoughts beneath a specious guise, 
With skill that batiles the critic's eyes ; 
Search ancient authors, now grown obsolete, 

And from their beauties their own works complete : 
They, like the Persian jackalls, that exhume 

The consecrated ashes of the tomb, 

And having torn the sacred turf away, 

Gorge with unsated rage the lifeless prey— 

They follow still the unresisting wealth, 

And gain a dubious character by stealth. 

But transient is the echo of such praise, 

And withers soon their wreath of pilfered lays. 
Let then the youth be reared with strictest care, 
Be his young spirit early taught to dare ; 

Stull let him search for thought with ceaseless toil, 
Nor ever from the arduous task recoil; 

Yet read the classic page with eritic eye, 

And sean its contents with close serutiny, 

Its hidden beauties canvass and explore, 

The growing mind with useful learning store , 
Correct the taste with most assiduous art, 

Enlarge the head and cultivate the heart: 

For if the lake from whenee the river flows, 

Be bitterness, its offspring must be so ; 

As flowers lend sweet enchantment to the air, 
Exhaling health in richest odors there, 

So these bright models sway his yielding heart, 
And their own purity to him impart: 

Their long experience he should ne'er deny, 

Nor outbrave custom, nor the great defy, 

Nor violate the beauty of that tongue 

In which a Milton and a Thomson sung. 

From such examples he shall learn to soar, 

And rival e’en the Phoenix minds of yore ; 

Bid courts applaud and wondering nations gaze, 
Exact due homage and elicit praise : 

His works shall live, the future shall admire, 
Catch his high spirit and his noble fire. 
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THE FATE OF GENIUS, 


OR, 


A SKETCH OF MY FRIEND P—. 


Cuartren 


“ How unhappy is the fate of genius!” said [ to myself, as I 
drew near the residence of my friend P—. “ How unfortunate, 
how mysterious, that ‘science’ self! should ever ‘destroy her fa- 
vorite sons,’ concealing, even in their devotion to their own and 
others’ improvement, the arrow that shall lay them low!” I ex- 
pected to find my friend in the condition of the Indian warrior, 
who, having sung his own death-song, calmly awaits his ap- 
proaching fate. Of course, the hollow tone of his voice and the 
tomb-like expression of his countenance, did not surprise me. 
He was resting his pale brow upon his still paler fingers when I 
entered, apparently absorbed in deep meditation. 

“ | was comparing the close of life,” said he, after the first sal- 
utations were over, “ with the setting of yonder sun. When the 
last beams of that sun are shining, they are attended by a kind of 
gloominess, which is prevented from remaining with us only by 
the certainty that the morning will bring with it again the return- 
ing light. So when the life of man is verging towards its close, 
the clouds begin to gather over the blank and barrenness of the 
grave, but faith, immortal and immortalizing, pierces through their 
shade, and beholds the soul still living in all its original bright- 
ness. Such is the case with me. [can see through the gloom 
which is around me into fairer fields and brighter skies beyond. 
And yet,—yes, it is a truth, and [ must out with it—my mind 
loves this sadness, loves to dwell mourfully over its lost hopes, 
and over the darkness which now rests upon it, though it does 
this with as little reason as we might suppose the sun to mourn 
over the scenes it had passed by in its midday course.” 

It may, perhaps, be a matter of surprise to some, to learn that 
notwithstanding this confession, my friend still believed himself 
altogether uninfluenced by motives of worldly ambition. Yet so 
it was. When I mentioned it, * Ambition! he retorted, “ what 
have I to do with ambition? ‘To be sure, it was once my ruling 
passion, but experience has taught me that all its crowns are made 
of thorns. [tis not from motives of pride or policy, nor is it 
from a desire to be greater or more learned than others, that my 
powers are exhausted in endless toil; it is to satisfy the instinc- 
tive desires of the soul, to enlarge, and purify, and enlighten the 
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faculnes Which God has given me,—and this is not ambition. 
And these melancholy feelings—they are no more than what every 
one feels on looking into the past—and the more we look back, 
the more intense, and the more interesting they become ; surely 
these are wof feelings of disappointed ambition. From this may 
be learned the most prominent characteristics of my friend's mind 
during his last illness ; but, lest it be thought an act of desecra- 
tion to lead the uninitiated beyond the vestibule of his thoughts 
aud emotions, [must pause to ask the reader if his feelings accord 
with mine. If they do net—if he can look back into the past 
lipon a continued series of successes and propitious fortunes, and 
ean behold nought but bright visions in the long vista of the fu- 
ture; if he has never felt “a green and yellow melancholy” 
creeping over his features, and stealing with a silent influence 
through all the veins and arteries of his heart, he will probably be 
unprepared to sympathize with one whose hopes were broken, 
crushed, dashed to the ground, at an hour when they should have 
appeared the brightest. If, on the contrary, he can say with me 
that he has often had such feelings, and that they have been 
“like the memory of joys that are past, sweet and mournful to 
the soul,” will introduce him to a more particular acquaintance 
with that friend in whose society I had enjoyed life’s pleasures, 
hut whose sun was soon about to set forever. 

Aud that IT may do this, the reader must consent to go back 
with me into the past, yet not far—for it is not long since—it was 
when the year was just bursting into youth, and the freshness of 
a new and lively verdure was creeping over the earth—when the 
birds were upon every spray, and their eloquent music upon every 
breath of every breeze ;—I spent a few days with P—. His mor- 
tal frame was gradually wasting away with disease, and he felt, as 
he himself expressed it, that the chilling damps of death were 
gathering and darkening upon him. Yet his soul was unclouded, 
and his mental vision clear and distinet. 

He had been.a student, like myself; and to say that he had 
beenaspiring and full of the fire of genius ; to say that he had en- 
tered the University with high and soaring thoughts, with lively, 
burning energies, and with the most ardent hopes and anticipa- 
tious, would be to say no more than every student would readily 
imagine. And to say that he was shut up, as in the cloisters of a 
monastery, “afar from the untasted sun-beam ;” to say that he 
taxed his mental faculties, until—not those energies, but—his bo- 
dily powers had become completely exhausted and worn down, 
would be saying only that which too many, alas! might read as a 
portion of their own sad history. And again, to speak of thought- 
less employments in the country, in the place of intellectual pur- 
suits; to speak of rural scenery, of the fresh and free air of his na- 
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in the music of the eloquent waters, or on the inspiring cliffs of 
the mountains, would be but to remind some of my readers of the 
advice of heir physicians, and of the earnest solicitations of their 
friends. Perhaps, too, the mention of these things would recall 
to the minds of some, the many regrets, the many a sad thought 
lingering, long lingering, behind, as they left the halls of learning 
to return, as invalids, to the pursuits of the vulgar world. —L shall 
therefore pass them by without remark. 

It is enough for me to say, that my friend sought the “ sounds 
and sweet airs, that give delight and hurt not ;” but did not find 
in them the restorers of his * lost treasure,’—tfor so he called it. 
His mind was wholly absorbed in itself, or, at least, in thoughts 
of other things than of the active world around him. If the gay 
spring greeted him with her cheerful smiles; if he beheld the 
beauties that are abroad in the summer fields; if the ten thousand 
voices of nature that are continually thrilling from her silver 
strings charmed him: it was only to harrow up his soul with new 
and increased desires for knowledge. Thus, when left without a 
guide to grope alone, in the wide world of facts and observations, 
it is not strange that his vision was often obscured with a sadness 
and gloom, which rested on even the consecrated scenes and re- 
collections of childhood, and which rendered deeply painful the 
anxious solicitudes and well-meant kindnesses of friends. ‘Those 
who have ever known the sweets of melancholy, who have ever 
experienced the luxury of a tear, will readily understand the 
meaning of this. ‘They will know how to enter into the feelings 
which prompted P—, in the use of language like the following : 

*Thave kind triends,” said he, “but they do not understand me ; 
they do not know my wants. Indeed, who that has never been a 
student, ean understand a student? Who can justly estimate the 
demands of an intellectual nature, those ever-active, unsatisfied 
aspirations of the soul, of which the unlearned have no concep- 
tions Al! poor physicians are they all! And their kindness— 
yes, Heaven reward them for their good intentions !—their kind- 
ness might heal a broken limb, or a broken head, but it cannot 
heal a broken heart! [t only increases one’s misery by showing 
him the depth of his wound ; and I always regard such kindness, 
such sympathy, as a kind of death-symptom! But you,” he con- 
tinued, fixing his eyes upon me, “ you are a student and ean un- 
derstand me. You have seen at least some clouds gathering in 
your horizon—have seen the shadows pass over your hopes, and 
therefore, you can feel a kindred sympathy with one whose sky 
is utterly dark, and whose every hope, but heaven, is perished 
and gone forever. Your sympathy will be a luxury, because it 
will originate in feelings coincident with mine ; but the sympathy 


of those who cannot enter into my emotions only aggravates my 
misery.” 
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Such and similar language of P—, in regard to the auxieties, 
the eares and the dark torebodings of his triends, together with 
his habits of close, continued thought, on every subject which 
particularly arrested his attention, convinced me at once, that how- 
ever far he might be from the dry atmosphere of books, yet his 
mind would never be at rest. When thinking of himself, his 
thoughts were, for the most part, on the dark side of life: and 
when he looked abroad, there was a something within which 
could not be satisfied,—a certain thirsting after knowledge, the 
eraving of the soul, and it gnawed and gnawed his heart to the 
very core. As 1 watehed the strong and oft repeated efforts of 
his mental energies, | saw but too plainly that his feeble frame 
would be unable much longer to restrain his spirit’ frome its up- 
ward tight. 

Yes, he had already begun to die; but the beginning of death 
is sometimes, In more senses than one, the beginning of life. 
Pain and disease constitute the grand commencement of death to 
the body, but they often seem.—the reason why FE cannot tell,— 
while they prey upon the earth-born tenement, to breathe new 
life into the soul, and to quicken all its susceptibilities and ener- 
gies. The active mind often becomes more exeitable,—more 
clear in its apprehensions,—as the bodily health declines. — Espe- 
cially is this the case in those slow, wasting diseases which a too 
close application of the intellectual powers induces. The tide of 
hinnan emotions is never at rest; and, in the cases referred to, 
every cord of feeling is awake to the slightest touch: and the 
inind seems to acquire a keener perception from its repeated glan- 
ces eternity. 

So it was with P—. What had before been clouded with 
mysticism and conjecture, now appeared in the tull blaze of day, 
as undoubted realities, or as empty dreams. He spoke of the wis- 
dom and the follies of the world ; of its many sorrows and trials, 
and of the hope that lies beyond them; of ill health and its eon- 
solations ; of the nature of the soul, ever aspiring after knowledge, 
yet never satisfied ; chained down to a form of clay, yet searing 
through distant worlds; enveloped in darkness, yet dwelling in 
light inapproachable. And while his mind was thus glaneime. 
repeatedly, as T have said, from earth to heaven, and back again 
from heaven to earth, the deep earnestness of his manner, and the 
nobler than earth-born expression of his countenance, seemed to 
indicate a real connection between the realities of time and his 
fond imaginings of futurity. The hollow cough, too, which oe- 
easionally interrupted his utterance, appeared to me to be a warn- 
ing voice from the grave. 

These things,—the clearness of his mind, and the fact of his 
standing, apparently, on the borders of two worlds,—conspired 
together to impress an air of sanctity upon every word that fell 
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from his lips. His language, the peculiar grace and beauty of the 
words he used, | will not describe. Of the strength and fervor with 
which his thoughts were expressed ; of the vividness of concep- 
tion manifested in them, and of the richness of imagery employed 
in their illustration, L will say nothing; for of these a taint idea, 
perhaps, may be gained from the sketch I shall attempt to give, 
in one or more succeeding chapters, of some of the conversations 
which then passed between us. But when it is remembered how 
much the power of these might be, as in fact it was, increased by 
the peculiar looks and accents which he employed, it will easily 
be perceived that the hope to give a just picture of them would be 
vain ; and that the attempt so to do would be like the attempt to 
give, in the beautiful figure of another, from the withered glean- 
ings of the hay-stack, a just idea of the fragrant meadow, adorned 
and variegated by the innumerable tlowers, that look out trom the 
bosom, or move with the surface of the waving green. 

If, then, the reader desires to know more of the active genius of 
an ambitious student ; if he wishes to trace out the operatious and 
energies of a mind continually agitated and excited by bodily in- 
firmities ; if, after having followed him from his toils on classic 
ground to the retirement of a home in the country, he still desires 
to pursue the invalid’s history to its close; 1 can only promise, 
what necessity forbids me now, that those desires, so far as they 
are within my power, shall be gratified hereafter. 


TO THE NIGHT WIND IN AUTUMN. 


Wuevce art thou, gentle wind, 
Soothing, with thy low voice, the ear of night, 

And breathing o'er the wakeful, pensive mind, 
An intluence of pleased yet sad delight ? 


Far in the golden west 
Wok'st thou to life, beyond the sun's bright tent, 
Cradled in rocking waves on ocean's breast ; 
Or where the orient’s many hues are blent ? 


Thou tell’st not of thy birth, 
Thou viewless messenger from land to land ; 
But gathering all the secrets of the earth, 
Where'er unseen thy airy wings expand, 


At this hushed, holy hour, 
When time seems part of vast eternity, 

Thou dost reveal them with a magic power, 
Saddening the soul with thy wierd minstrelsy ! 
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TO THE NIGHT WIND IN AUTUMN, 


Mute Nature seems to hear 
The woods, the waters, and each silent star: 

What, that can thus enchain their earnest ear, 
Bring’st thou of untold tidings from afar ? 


Is it of new, green lands— 

OW fresh-lit worlds, that in the welkin burn ? 
Do new oases gem Sahara's sands, 

Or the lost Pleiad to the skies return ? 


Nay! thy complaining voice 
Mourns nature changing with the changing years ; 
Mourns human pomp and power, hopes and joys, 
That briefly burn, soon quenched in dust and tears. 


Past but a few short hours, 
Beauty and bloom beguiled thy wanderings ; 

For thou mad'st love unto the virgin flowers, 
Sighing through green woods and by laughing springs. 


Now on the earth's cold bed, 
Fallen and faded, waste their forms away, 

And all around the withered leaves are shed, 
Mementos mute of nature's sad decay ! 


Vain is the breath of morn; 
Vainly the night-dews on their couches weep ; 

Vainly thou call'st them, while above them borne , 
They slumber darkly an unending sleep ! 


Thus, too, the fair and young, 
F.xulting dreamers in their youthful bloom, 

Oft hast thou marked how into life they've sprung, 
Then sunk to silence and the rayless tomb. 


And many a sable train 
Have gathered sadly round their cold remains, 

With tears, and sighs, and wailings; all in vain 
These can not loose nor break Death's icy chains! 


Empires have risen in might, 
And peopled cities through the outspread earth, 

And thou hast passed them at the hour of might, 
Listing the sounds of revelry and mirth. 


Again thou hast gone by : 
City and empire were alike o'erthrown; 

And soon this bright world and the starry sky 
Shall from existence like a scroll have flown ! 


While mortal joys depart, 
While loved ones lie beneath the grave's green sod, 
May we not fail to hear with trembling heart, 
In thy low tone the “ still, small voice” of God! 
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“ Multa ferunt venientes anni commoda secum 
Multa recedentes 


Iv is the prerogative of our successors alone to settle the char- 
acter and trace the influence of events now enacting. Whether 
the vaunted triumphs of the enthusiast in polities, morals and set- 
ence, shall then, completely realized, stand out upon the sober 
record of history, or whether they will furnish themes for satire 
and raillery against new visionaries, will have passed from spec- 
ulation into an unbiassed and irreversible decision. "The ftever- 
ed pulse will then have ceased to beat; the mantling flush of ex- 
citement, kindled from the unholy fires of prejudice and passion, 
will have sunk: over these, and whatever is accidental, temporary 
and loeal, will be laid the pall of forgetfulness ; while intellectual 
greatness and moral worth, untarnished by cotemporary detraction 
and obloquy, will rise with fresh and augmenting praise. Hurried 
along as we are by that living crowd which, allowing none to 
stop, presses on with undiminished ardor and numbers, we are 
apt to estimate the result of present efforts by the jargon cry of the 
distempered, the interested, or the malevolent. Forgetful of the 
relations of one age to another, and the necessary dependence of 
cause and effect, as clearly marked in the progress of human events 
as in the material universe, we fondly imagine that Providence 
has interposed to raise us to a vantage ground immeasurably higher 
than that of our predecessors, or that a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances have so changed the features of society, that we 
stand out totally distinet from and independent of past generations. 
"That in all the essential elements of improvement, we are far in 
advance of those who have preceded us, would be blindness to 
deny; but that we have many traits in common with them, 
moulded in part by their agency, is equally true. 

They err, we think, most radically who see in the comparative 
progress of modern science, whether ‘political, philosophical, or 
mental, the development of principles and modes of action adap- 
ted to the nature and wants of men for ages tocome. "The friend 
of rational freedom must rejoice, and all must admire the rapidity 
with which the results of the reformation have dittused themselves 
through all the ramifications of society ; assailing the time-hal- 
lowed and decrepit institutions of feudal nations, and totally chang- 
ing or modifying the character and forms of governments less 
guarded by the almost invincible barriers of interested prejudice 
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and hereditary estates. ‘Too great deference, also, cannot be paid 
to those independent philanthropists and thinkers, who defended 
and advaneed the doctrine of religious emancipation as struck out 
by Luther and his COMpecekrs ; who rescued it trom the enervating 
embrace of civil power, or by their jealous watchfulness, main- 
tained its purity and fervor. But while we honor the energy alike 
of the principle and the men who have enstamped it upon every 
branch of existing knowledge, and upon so many diversified in- 
terests, It must be remembered, that every generation is, to some 
extent, an imovator upon the cherished opinions of the preceding ; 
that transition is the necessary result of deepening light and intel- 
ligence ; and that in an age where thought is chafing against ev- 
ery thing that is older than to-day, no one can caleulate upon the 
permaneney of existing theories, much less upon the unchanged 
duration of those tangible forms in which the present genius and 
habits of the people are enshrined. We mean not to deery that lib- 
eral spirit Which breathes in the literature and politics of this cen- 
tury. Hallowed as it is by past trophies, omnipotent to pull down 
hoary-headed error, and identified with all that is great in national 
and mental achievement, it could never meet censure but from 
the bigot or the despairing advocate of kingly authority. We 
would only combat that overweening confidence, which im this, 
as in every past era, marks the present as the focus to whieh all 
former series of improvements converge, and back to which all 
future successes will point—which would believe that the track 
just carved out is that which, with the chart that we shall be- 
queath, our suecessors will undeviatingly follow. 

It was not until the invention of the telescope, that spots were 
deseried upon the dise of the sun; so by means of history, after 
times have detected blots upon the face of that orb of civilization, 
which, for the last eighteen centuries, has revolved with increasing 
light and splendor from the east to the west. We will not pretend 
to any prescience in deciding upon the phases which this century 
will exhibit to those whose business it will be to determine its true 
characteristics: we lay no claim to that “sight purged with rue 
and euphrasy”’—we only propose to note a few of those indiea- 
tions which lie open to the view of every observer. "The first 
thing which attracts our notice, in a cursory survey, is a quick 
and sympathetie movement, in regard to every measure which 
promises amelioration or change. We have already remarked 
that feeling so natural to every age, but peculiarly impressed 
upon this, a conviction that we have developed the ultimate 
principles of politics and morals. It is due to the spread of in- 
telligence, and to that series of revolutions which, taking its 

“rise in England, has gradually advanced through some of the 
most remarkable stages that society ever witnessed, that we 
have now imbibed a belief of our duty to push these principles 
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into universal practice. Another reason, perhaps, of this san- 
guine and excitable temperament is, that a moral coloring, is 
given to every progressive enterprise. Religion, in a word, has 
become democratized. She has renounced, for the most part, 
the pomp and pageantry of aristocratic exclusiveness, and enlisted 
herself on the side of reform. In England, it is true, the hierar- 
chy has felt itself bound to uphold a fabric upon which was based 
its »wn gorgeous power; yet the history of the Reform bill and 
other cotemporaneous measures tells how many of the blows, 
which made that hoary pile tremble, were leveled by those who 
minister at the altars of a lively, evangelical piety. Religious 
zeal, when it cooperates in advancing civil improvement, becomes 
a most vigorous ally—when wrought into enthusiasm by indig- 
nities or by prospects of undefined success, it gathers to itself a 
power which is irresistible. Sensitive to the slightest encroach- 
ment upon its rights and interests, it seizes without compunction 
the excrescent power of those who have employed their unnatu- 
ral elevation to the purposes of monopoly and oppression. One 
of the clearest exhibitions of the contagious sympathy of the 
age may be seen in the existence of so many associations for the 
promotion of various objects, in their rapid multiplication, their 
operations and their influences. ‘These, by a reciprocal action, 
become no mean agents in creating a restless feeling throughout 
the community, and rendering them alive to a thousand trivial 
abuses, the correction of which would, perhaps, be better effected 
by the salutary operation of cool, sober thinking on the part of in- 
dividuals. We have no war to wage with these associations, so 
long as they are restricted to their appropriate sphere ; preserved 
from partisan ofliciousness, they contribute to eradicate selfishness 
from the heart, and to implant there the seeds of an eager benevo- 
lence. Men love wealth too much; and it is the true end alike 
of philanthropy and a regard for individual happiness, to make 
them love human nature and its advancement more. 

Intimately associated with this impulsive feature of the age, 
and growing out of it, is another no less characteristic. It is a 
love of popular excitement and passionate appeal. The history 
of Janguage as connected with the public mind, if traced with 
attention, would afford an inquiry both curious and instructive. 
Prolific in the invention of new and intensive words would be 
found revolutionary and transition periods of society: orators, po- 
ets, and essayists, feeling the inadequacy of old expressions to 
portray the burning emotions of the moment, strike out from 
their heated minds such words as Byron envied, when standing 
among the “ heaven piercing” Alps: 
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Could | wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 

Soul, heart, and passions, feelings strong and weak, 
All that TE would have sought, and all Lseck, 

Bear, know, feel, yet breathe—into one word, 

And that one word were Lightning—I would speak ;— 


Such mdeed is the eflicaey which revolution, tumult and change 
vive to language ; for the judgment is then the plaything of pas- 
sion, and passion becomes the breath of lite. Without any of the 
sensible effects, we have yet all the feelings incident to a thorough 
and vital revolution—we are impatient of that staid quietness 
which waits upon the impassioned scenes of life—we seek the 
crowd, and love its impetuous and noisy cloguence. Who, that 
is acquainted with the various stages of literature, does not see a 
marked ditference in the present style of popular writing, bold, 
dashing, pointed, from the quiet, deliberative air of the old essay- 
ists who wrote before the French Revolution. Wisdom was then 
conveyed in the unrippled channels of thought: now, to be 
heard, it must be put in antithesis, and flashed upon the mind. 

Whether this burning restlessness is calculated to produce 
modes of thinking consonant with the permanent advancement 
of sobriety, knowledge and virtue, may reasonably be questioned ; 
or Whether this excess of action may not come, at length, to su- 
persede all thinking, is still more to be feared. It may, perhaps, 
be a legitimate inference from the doctrine of induction, that 
action and experiment shall precede thought ; yet that it is a po- 
litical heresy, fraught with inconceivable mischief, leading to ex- 
travaganee and unparalleled disorder, history is not entirely with- 
out witness, Especially is it important in free governments, 
deriving their life from public opinion, that there should be eri- 
couraged an independent, sober and elevated tone of thought, 
which should be influenced but not directed by the particular 
feelings of the times; a tone of thought uncolored by the giddy 
dogmas of pseudo reformers. ‘There will always be found in free 
communities, those whose only aim is immediate power, and who 
lo attain this, are ready to amuse and mislead the people, by doc- 
trines which, if promulgated to their own families, they would 
have the sagaeity and good sense to rebuke. ‘Their watchword 
is action—because under its ambiguous meaning they can most 
effectually conceal their interested motives. ‘To unmask these 
specious doctrines—to push to conviction the truth that enlight- 
ened thought is the only instrument of wisdom, our writers and 
legislators must learn to forego the transient and suspicious repu- 
tation of moving the passions, and court the power of convincing 
the judginent. 

The liberal professions have felt, perhaps, as much as any other 
branches of learning or pursuits of industry, the impulse of the 
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social and political changes now in gradual progress. These have 
always been considered as embodying the conservative elemeuts 
of society. ‘The high station which they have held as the pre- 
servers of general knowledge, but more especially as the reposi- 
tories of legal, medical and divine wisdom, has enabled them to 
assert and maintain a superiority over the great body of citizens. 
Surrounded by imposing barriers of technical learning, which 
vulgar consent held intact and sacred, they were the last to en- 
tertain innovation upon the settled order of things ; though to the 
credit of Mnglish law, be it ever remembered, that it has furnished 
names held in no brighter honor for their connection with the 
highest advancement of legal science, than as identified by an 
eflicient codperation in the noble work of civil reform. ‘The ten- 
dency of a universal spread of intelligence is to equalize—to re- 
duce theory to the appliances of business, and to strip from spe- 
cific branches that profound and mysterious aspect with which 
the acts of the learned or the wonder of the ignorant originally 
vested them. ‘This point, we believe, the protessions have long 
since attained ; the black-letter lore of each is now conned only 
by the antiquary and curious; practical skill is the measure of 
respect. It must be evident that this exchange of the dingy, ven- 
erable robes of antiquated dignity for the less cumbrous garments 
of modern usage, has been highly subservient to the advancement 
of these sciences. It has taught mankind to value them, not for 
the invidious distinctions which they formerly instituted, but for 
their pliant and extensive utility. Nor should this connection be 
left unapparent. There is always a jealousy among states devo- 
ted to commerce, and where civil distinction is made a paramount 
object of ambition, of whatever is not felt to be subordinate to 
the immediate purposes of life. And while Dr. Adam Smith has 
ranked literary men among the unproductive classes, will popular 
envy look with more complacency upon “ that dainty class,” who, 
appearances may lead them to believe, only divert from the body 
politic, juices designed for the support of its functions, to parts 
merely expletive, or at best ornamental ? But while the professions 
are solicitous to convince the public of their true position, they 
should recollect, that they owe a higher duty to the cause of truth 
and good order. It cannot have escaped the notice of any, that 
there exist in every liberal government two antagonist parties, dis- 
tinctly marked among ourselves—those who are already wealthy, 
and those who are struggling to become so; that it is the object of 
the one to monopolize their envied privileges, and of the other to 
reach and scatter them among all—* peaceably if they can, for- 
cibly if they must.” Between these two parties stand the educa- 
ted professions, possessing the partial confidence and sympathy of 
both ; the rich court them for their intelligence, the poor because 
they find them, for the most part, without wealth, and, like theiu- 
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selves, striving to gain it. Holding thus the balance of power, they 
become invested with an importance commensurate with the mag- 
nitude of the interests at stake. ‘There is something inexpressibly 
erand in the position which the Roman lawyer held in that great 
system of chentage that bound together the two widely distinct 
classes of that state. On one side was the great party of patri- 
cians, bearing with them the hereditary titles, and honors, and 
wealth, of a long line of illustrious ancestors; on the other, the 
larger party of plebeians, toiling for a subsistence, and sinarting 
under a thousand ills which necessity imposed upon them, and 
which their national pride caused to rankle with double asperity. 
Such were the primary clements of the state ; cach solicited by 
a contrary foree, and each, if left to itself, ready to shoot off into 
irretrievable mischiet—this into a consolidated monarchy, that 
into anarchy and annihilation. But legal acumen discovered a 
new force, and with it, coupled together by the strongest laws of 
attraction, these contrary motions, balancing them about that com- 
mon center—mutual good. Still higher, we believe, are the 
relations which the professions now hold in regard to the common 
peace of society ; higher, because the interests involved are more 
valuable and more closely connected with the wide-spread happi- 
ness of mankind. ‘Theirs is the task to mitigate the rancor of 
poverty, discontented with the steady order of things; to soften 
the superciliousness of wealth, and to reduce the harsh features 
of both to a beatiful symmetry and proportion. By their legiti- 
mate practice, they may supply all the bonds which the Roman 
law atlorded ; by means of the press, they may tighten these bonds 
to a rigidity which will not allow them to be broken, as theirs 
were, by convulsions, factions and tyrannical usurpation. 

We have thus briefly and imperfectly sketched a few cotempo- 
rary features, without, we trust, any spirit of unreasonable cen- 
sure or wayward declamation. How easy it would be to pursue 
these speculations, none are more conscious than ourselves ; we 
forego, however, the tempting task to those whose experience 
better qualifies them for keener investigation and wider views. 
Not without use, however, are the furtive glances which the re- 
cluse student casts towards the busy world; for they correct the 
illusions of study, and enable him to forge his armor of that temper 
which will endure the missiles that will one day be hurled against 
him. Every year has its change, and every change its moral— 
fresh, if we gather it ourselves,—thankfully received, but little 
heeded, if offered us by others. ‘lo know the causes of things, 
is both philosophy and wisdom. Shall we then suffer ourselves 
to be so absorbed in the contemplation of past events, as to over- 
look those simple beginnings, which, now just rising to view, may 
grow up, even during our lifetime, into pete. Rent impor- 
tance, and send their influence far and wide through other times ? 
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CARMEN LYRICUM CELESERRIMUM COLONICUM;” ON A RAIL, ACCURATE 


LATISE REDOITUM. 


I. 
Per lucem Lunw ambulabam ; 
Bandem vocem hane cantabam 
Tune vulpem vidi, ut errabam, 
Bedentem in palo, 
Sedentem in palo, 
Sedentem in palo, 
Sedentem in palo, 
Et valde dormientem. 


i. 
Me vetus vulpes haud videbat, 
Quod is tam valde dormicbat ; 
Accessi, et (id quod nolebat) 
Dejeci eum palo, 
Dejeci eum palo, 
Dejeci eum palo, 
Dejeci cum palo, 
Stravitque humi tune. 


III. 
Pugnare vulpes tentavit, 
Sed magnum ictum recipit, 
Quod illi oculos clausit, 
© quam bellator sum! 
© quam bellator sum ! 
© quam bellator sum ! 
O quam bellator sum ! 
Ft ctiam fidicen. 
IV. 
Mandatum cedere recipit, 
Quia prostratus jacuit ; 
Sed ecce subito surgit! 
Et sie evasit me, 
Et sic evasit me, 
Et sic evasit me, 
Et sic evasit me, 
"Tam cite fugiens, 
V. 
herus noster diligebat 
Vinum, quod nimium bibebat ; 
Quare in puteum qui patebat, 
Profunduin cevidit, 
Profundum cecidit, 


See * Comments on Travel, No. 5, American Monthly, Vol. 2, page 227. 


Profundum ececidit, 
Profundum cecidit, 
Et ibi mortuus est. 
Vi. 
Sic herus noster obiit, 
Venena cum sustulit; 
Diabolus eum plorabit, 
Sic bonis Dis eat— 
Sic bonis Dis eat, 
Sic bonis Dis eal, 
Sic bonis Dis eat, 
Sum adhue fidicen. 


VII. 
Conclamant Galli (sic dicuntur) 
Quod, hi a nobis jam heduntur ; 
Verum si nobis opponuntur 
Sedebunt in palo, 
Sedebunt in palo, 
Sedebunt in palo, 
Sedebunt in palo, 
Eosque servet Dis. 


VIL. 


Duo Hispani nam Gallo 
Cedent, hi tresque Anglico, 
Et omnes hi Colonico, 

Sic itur apud nos, 

Sic itur apud nos, 

Sic itur apud nos, 

Sic itur apud nos, 

Si ws non solvitur. 


IX. 


Versorum omnium qui cantantur, 
Hi valdé optimi putantur ; 
Senes et juvenes delectantur, 

Et“ iterum!"’ clamant, 

Et“ iterum !"" clamant, 

Et “iterum!" clamant, 

Et “ iterum!"’ clamant, 

© Tterum! Lterum! Tterum 
Crepe. 
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“ You credit it, surely?" interrupted Rose, in haste 


“| believe it, strange as it is, and perhaps may be an old fool for doing s0,"' re- 
joined the doctor.--Olirer Twist. 


“ Four weeks gone! and what is more, but two remaining ;— 
horrible thought! John, bring me my boots. John, where have 
you put that brush? John, you lazy fellow, has the morning pa- 
per come ? Quick, scamper—bring it. Well, and what’s to be 
done to-day? Let me see what sort of a day it és.” So I raised 
the curtain and looked out, and as I raised, the glorious sun looked 
in, and my eye shrunk from his splendor. Ah! a charming, 
lovely day it was. ‘The spires all gleaming in the morning light ; 
the dew-drops yet bright on the bushes and the changing leaves, 
alas! Autumn was playing his annual “ roundelay 
of death” among them. 

There it is again—getting sentimental at the first start.—Kind 
reader, it is my way. You don’t believe me? Listen, then. 

Did you ever read a really first-rate story with no love in it? 
No; norl. Once in a great while, you will come across an ac- 
count of some pirate or bandit, so bloody and so terrible, that for 
very horror, you acknowledge yourself enthralled. Puns, bon- 
mots, aud bar-room jokes are all fine in their way; but the sub- 
stratum of the interesting in narrations is love. How eagerly one 
picks out the love scenes in history. A great author once tried to 
keep up the interest in his novels, and keep out love; but he 
failed in the attempt—it would not do. 

A beautiful cousin! How much has been said about the dan- 
ger of losing your heart to one with whom the privilege of rela- 
tionship may be pleaded as an excuse for a delightful familiarity, 
and yet not quite enough a sister to make you feel entirely at 
your ease. Escort her every where ; be ever so attentive—she 
is your cousin, and that’s excuse enough. And then when your 
aflections are really quite gone, comes the full sense of your ad- 
vantage. 

“John,” said 1, “is Miss Ellen up?” 

“Oh! yes sir,” said John,—* she’s been up these two hours.” 

“Well, John, tell Samuel to have the horses at the door pre- 
cisely atten. I think L will ride.” 

Yes, sir.” 
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“ Stop, John,—stop a minute,—is your mistress in the drawing- 
room 

“She ‘aint come down yet, sir.” 

* What do you say?” 

said she ‘aint come down, sir.” 

“Not come down?” 

“ No, sir.” 

* Where is she then ?” 

“| dont know, sir.” 

“ Did’nt you just tell me she had been up these two hours ?”’ 

“Oh, sir! that’s Miss Ellen, sir.—he! he! he! sir.” 

“Stop laughing, you scamp, or UI stop, | say :—John, 
where is Miss Ellen?” 

“ She’s reading in the parlor, sir,.—he! he! 

“Out of the room—out, I say.” 

And away he went. I heard him laughing uproariously as 
the door was closed. 

I finished dressing, arranged the artificial //yperions, essenced, 
donned my morning-gown, and “all trembling with transport, 
raised the latch’’—there she was! 

“Cousin Ellen—pray, what are you reading ?” 

“ Indeed! So you have actually prevailed on yourself to get up 
at last.” 

“Getup! [think Ihave done remarkably well; but there was 
a cause for it. awoke, thought of you—thought of 

“ Yourself?” 

“ No—yes—myself and you.” 

“ What next?” 

“Oh! then I came to find you. [ve got a request to make— 
new do grant it. [have set my heart upon it—so you see you 
must—wont you? There's a good cousin.” 

“Tell me what it is, first, you foolish fellow.” 

“Well, then, the day is so fine, and we should enjoy it so much ; 
I want you to ride with me this morning.” 

“DPshaw ! is that all?—Make so much ado about a little ride. 
Why cousin Frank, I really believe you are crazy.” 

“No, Lam not erazy,” [replied slowly. 

What then?” 

“Oh! n—othing.” 

*|s’nt this beautiful, Frank 7" She held up the volume—it 
was the “Rose of the Harem,” in Finden’s Tableaux. TF thought 
it never seemed so fine before : then the taper fingers fixed my 
eye, and the charms of the engraving were lost upon me. 

Beautiful indeed,” answered. 

But see here,” said she, “ here is something prettier still ;’— 
and she went on to point out the beauty and ingenuity of the 
design. 
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I answered not a word. How could 1? Not one word had | 
heard. "Phe soft tones of her voice fell upon my ear like the har- 
mony of distant music, of which you can searcely distinguish a 
single note, LT attempted a reply. stammered—tI hesitated—I 
bent down to coneeal my contusion, in examining the drawing ; as 
Il did se, my cheek touched hers, and for a moment Lb thought she 
did not recoil. She turned her head, and that eye, that beaming 
eye, met mine. "Phe crimson of her face grew deeper ; the eye 
more © beautifully shy.” It did not last loug. She sprang from 
the seat, and poiuting her pretty finger at me, in a threatening 
said ; 

* Now Lam positively convineed of your insanity. First talk of 
a ride as though it were a matter of life and death: and then 
when asked a plain, simple question, blush and hesitate as though 
— but, there, sore one calls ; so good morning, my crazy cousin.” 

But stay, Killen, do you consent to the ride? 
“Why y—es.” And off she darted to the open door. 

There are many delightful rides about R——. Seven miles 
to the north is Ontario, lake of lakes, for the purity and trans- 
parency of his waves, and the road hither ou the eastern shore of 
the Genesee, the old Indian’s favorite river, is stulliciently roman- 
tic and picturesque. Immense rocks, to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, stretch along the banks of the dark and rushing stream. 
Here, ui the green valley, herds of cattle are grazing, and beyond, 
you can searecly discern the cars, rapidly passing above the level 
of the water, some hundred feet or more. ‘Then there is Mount 
Hope, name so appropriate to its object—the depository of the 
dead. [It is elegantly deseribed in a late number of the Kiuecker- 
Locker; the writer of that article is a poet, Tam sure: his con- 
ceptions are vivid, yet not extravagant is the eulogy. Reader, 
would’st thou realize the charms and beauties of the old Athenian 
burial-grounds, of Pére La Chaise, wend thy way to the sweet sol- 
itides of Mount Hope. From this gentle eminence you may be- 
hold far to the south, the lofty ridges of the Alleghany, bounding 
the horizon : and this sacred mount, too, commands a view of the 
distant lake, and the light craft studding its blue expanse, and you 
may trace to its bosom the turbid waters of the river, rolling along 
throuzh beg, morass and flowery meadow. —trondiquoit Bay ! 
dear to my heart—dear from association—beautiiul itse dt! 
A tew centuries hence, and these Indian names, harsh, guttural 
souuds may be, but musical withall will be the last memorials of 
those who framed them. What we have, then, let us preserve ; 
in this respect, at least, we may be just. ‘The bay Thave named 
is much frequented by those who find delight in the sports ef the 
flood and the forest; for the woods around abound in game of all 
kinds, and the waters reward the labor of the fisherman with the 
most delicious product. 
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Breakfast done, nine —ten o’clock, and the horses were at the 
door. I stood at the gate impatiently tapping my boot with the 
riding whip, and eyeing the graceful animals, champing their bits 
and pawing the dust, as eager for action as myself. At last [ got 
impatient, 

“Ellen, Ellen, are you ready ?” 

“TIL be down in a moment,” was her answer. And soon she 
appeared, If she was lovely before, now she was divine. Half- 
shrouded from view, with Turkish cap and plumes, the luxuri- 
wnt tresses of a girl with sparkling, jetty eyes; so that the remain- 
ing locks fall about the shoulders, in charming confusion, and ex- 
pose the chaste whiteness of the forehead to contrast with the soft 
carnation of the cheek, and you have the likeness of the Oriental 
beauty—just such a one as I could faney—moving among the de- 
lights and enchantments of an Ottoman seraglio. 

I don’t doubt that there is such a thing as humility. [ think 
I have felt it, especially when every thing cheerful and comforta- 
ble around me, I have been taking extensive views of philosophy 
and human nature in general, It is the case with most men. But 
take a young man of twenty, in sound health, fearless, and pos- 
sessed of moderate sensibility—place him astride of a spirited 
horse, and a beautiful girl by his side ; her natural charms enhanced 
a thousand times by the exertion of her skill in guiding the move- 
ments of a “horse that knows its rider,” and, Lucifer! there's 
pride for you. 

The day was auspicious: a slight shower in the morning had 
settled the dust, and given an agreeable coolness to the atmos- 
phere: it was determined that we should ride in the direction of 
the bay, that route being most protected from the heat by the fol- 
iage. [had another reason, too, which determined this choice. 
In this solitary portion of the town, and buried among the trees, 
was an old mansion, commonly called “the haunted house.” It 
had three stories, and was built of stone. For years none had in- 
habited it; for the tradition connected with its desertion rendered 
it desolate, and a source of superstitious terror to the people of this 
district. This legend, I knew, would interest my fair companion, 
and serve to beguile the monotony of the excursion, if weariness 
with her were possible, 

We passed leisurely along the eastern bank of the river, enjoy- 
ing the various scenery beneath and around us: every where 
something of interest was found; and it was almost with regret, 
that we beheld the lonely white walls, conspicuous through the 
trees ; for these we had decided should limit our ride. 

“Now, Ellen,” [ began, “ prepare yourself for the tale. We 
are fast approaching this dreaded mansion. You would scarcely 
suppose that joy ever crossed its threshhold ; yet these neglected 
grounds have witnessed many a scene of boisterous merriment, 
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and these old halls have echoed oft and again the glee of hearts 
as light and free from sorrow as our own.” 

We dismounted, and leaving our horses to crop the fresh her- 
bage, strolled through the walks until we were fairly under the 
windows of the deserted building. 

“ Here is a delightful recess,” said I, “let us sit down under the 
spreading branches of this old oak, and I will tell you all 1 can 
reeall of the history of the dwelling, and its former inmates.” 


THE LEGEND. 


‘Fifteen years ago, this house was built and tenanted by an 
Mnglishman, named Thomas Pierce; he was accredited as good 
a satlor as plied upon the lakes, and though not of a mirthful 
temperament, Was universally liked for his honesty and upright 
dealing. Deserting the water, he resolved to invest his earnings 
ina substantial dwelling-house, and enjoy the rest of life in the 
cultivation of the soil. His family consisted of three sons, almost 
arrived at manhood, and a daughter, in whom his affections cen- 
tered with the more intensity on account of her motherless condi- 


tion. She inherited from her deceased parent extraordinary . 


beauty of face and figure, and being also uncommonly modest 
and retiring, won the love and esteem of all her acquaintance. 
Thomas Pierce, as we have said, was naturally a morose man. 
Hard labor and grief, also, did much to blunt the kindlier feclings 
of his nature, yet for his daughter’s sake would he allow his 
house to become the scene of many merry-makings, and when- 
ever he saw Fanny’s face lighted up with smiles, his own stern 
features relaxed, and he seemed to partake of her enjoyment. So 
sweet a flower could not bloom long undisturbed. ‘The eldest 
son had been absent some months from home and was soon ex- 
pected to return. He came—but not alone. He brought with 
hima friend. Alas! better that he had never been known. He 
was welcomed, and invited to spend his time with the family. 
He soon became a favorite—for who could manage a boat against 
wind and tide better than Henry Steele? Who was the most 
generous and kind hearted? Allacknowledged that Henry Steele 
was the prince of good fellows—such a frank, easy way he had. 
And Fanny thought so too. No wonder she did so, for his praises 
were in every body’s mouth—and some would slily wonder how 
loug the young man would stay, and whether pretty Fanny had 
any thing to do with his protracted visit. ‘Time passed on, and 
what might have been foreseen, happened. Predilection ripened 
into love, and vows of changeless affection were exchanged. 
Anxious only for the happiness of his daughter, and himself 
pleased with the manly bearing of the young lover, the father 


consented, after the lapse of a few months, during which Henry 
Vo. iv, 
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was to visit his own friends and arrange affairs for the change in 
his prospects, to bestow his daughter upon him who had won her 
first love. ‘lhe day for Henry’s departure came, and though the 
separation, of course, was painful, many remarked the strange 
gloom which overspread his countenance as a mystery they could 
not solve. 

«“ Never mind, Fanny,” said he to the weeping girl, “ Tll be 
back again in time. So cheer up, my love, and look like your- 
self once more.” 

“Oh! come, come soon, Henry,” she answered, “ I fear some 
mishap. It seems as though I should never see you again.” 

He kissed away the tears, and was gone. ‘The time for his 
return came and passed by. Months and months coursed round 
and no Henry. What the cause could be none could divine. 
Poor Fanny Pierce! from that hour she faded ; the rose forsook 
her cheek—how changed now from the blithe and bonny maiden 
of one year before! But her father—ah! there was grief, and 
bitter, bitter agony. Not a word he said, not a murmur—but the 
furrows on his brow grew deeper—the frown became habitual. 
At last a letter came from him who was the cause of all this mis- 
ery ; alas! not the involuntary cause. His story was soon told ; 
his melancholy and gloom were now explained. He was an 
outlaw, and had for years been engaged in contraband traffic, 
with a band of desperate men. In one encounter, an officer 
of the customs had died by his own hand, and for this a price 
was set upon his head. This changed not her love—but the 
mingled anguish and rage of the father amounted almost to a 
paroxysm of madness. Another year elapsed, and on a bright, 
moonlit night in autumn, aman stole from the bushes behind the 
house, and cautiously approached the window of the room occu- 
pied by the unhappy maiden. Several times he called, “ Fanny, 
Fanny Pierce,” but receiving no answer, emerged from the shadow 
of the foliage, which had hitherto concealed his person. ‘Then 
the pale light of the moon exposed the worn and haggard features 
of Henry Steele. Scarcely, however, had he done so, when a 
stern voice from the building warned him to retire. He raised 
his eyes and beheld the changed countenance of the man he had 
so deeply wronged. But when he was himself recognized, it was 
terrible to mark the effect which his presence produced. “ Away, 
villain,” shouted the father, “ pollute not this spot with your 
hateful presence, or this moment may be your last in life.” 

The young man stood for a moment in silence, and then throw- 
ing himself upon his knees, earnestly prayed that he might for 
one last, short moment look upon his betrothed. But it was all 
in vain. 

Thomas Pierce, seizing the fowling-piece which always hung 
near the door, presented it at the intruder, swearing that as there 
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was a Giod in heaven, if he did not instantly leave the place, he 
would shoot him dead, upon the spot. 

Then a change passed over the face of the suppliant. His form 
hecame ereet, aud fierce indignation shot from his dark eye. 

~ [ will see her once more,” he said, “ though all the devils in 
hell should seek to stay me.” 

“One step farther, and you die,” was the stern answer. 

He advanced towards the door, and quicker than thought the 
gun poured forth its fatal contents. A bound—a shrill ery of 
agony—and the unfortunate young man lay lifeless on the green 
sward, 

The loud report awoke the sleeping girl, and raising the window 
of her apartment, she cried out, 

“Father, father, is it you? What was that noise? and why 
do you stand there so still in the cold air :”’ 

“ Yes, it is I—I, the avenger of our wrongs. Come down, my 
daughter,” said he, in a voice dreadfully calm, “come down, and 
look for the last time upon the face of your betrayer !” 

A moment, and she was at the door. Explanation she asked 
none ; it was needless, indeed. A few feet from her lay the cold 
corpse of him who was her first, her on/y love. She did not 
shriek—she did not faint ; but she stood, speechless, breathless, 
statue-like.’ 

« But, Ellen, dearest Ellen, does the recital pain you? Look 
up, my sweet cousin—what, tears ©’ 

Yes! there were the crystal drops of sympathy glistening on 
the cheek of the gentle girl. 

“T could not help it, Frank,” said she, smiling through the 
tears. * Poor, poor Fanny !—did she survive this last, worst stroke 
of all?” 

‘She lived, indeed, but she drooped away, and madness came 
at last to relieve her from the curse of conscious memory. ‘The 
house was sold, and the family left these parts for a new home in 
the far West. For two or three years after, the building was 
universally shunned, for the neighbors said that at times they saw 
a light shining from the room formerly belonging to the unhappy 
Mauny, and that a frail, spirit-like form sometimes glided among 
the trees and walks.’ 

“ And now, Ellen, the tale is told—but look ! do you see * the 
sun is high in the heavens. We must haste, or they will think 
us lost, and what is worse, we shall lose our dinner.” 

“Oh! Frank, how can you trifle after the sad story you have 
been telling 7” 

“Fudge—it happened long ago; so long, that I had almost 
forgotten it. [am really glad you mentioned it ; it has made our 
ride quite romantic.” 
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“ Romantic !—melancholy, rather. I'm sure I shan’t forget it 
very soon.” 

We were soon on the road homeward. I was in fine spirits ; 
but Ellen seemed terribly disconsolate, and for the first mile or 
two, hardly uttered a syllable. So, after a while, | too became 
silent. My thoughts were busy enough, though they had but 
one object. “There can be no doubt,” I said to myself, “ that I 
am in love, desperately in love, with my own cousin. [I wonder 
if she loves me. Now here’s an excellent opportunity to—to—, 
I'll just look round and see if I can guess what she is thinking of. 
She is watching the changing aspect of those distant clouds. 
No—I can’t do it—at least just yet—time enough—besides I’m 
afraid she might say me, nay, and then what would life be worth ? 
But | must do up the affair soon, or it will be too late. There 
are only two weeks more, and then I must go back to Col . 
Confound the College. By the way, an idea strikes me—l've a 
great notion to——let me see yes! I will do it.” 

“Do what?” said my cousin, for unconsciously I had spoken 
the last words aloud. 

“Oh, Ellen! lve thought of the nicest plan, and J know you 
will like it.” 

* What in the world is coming now ?” 

“You know I am a member of Yale College ?” 

“ Why, yes—what a silly question !” 

* You know the students there publish a Magazine ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Called the Yale Literary Magazine ?”’ 

Yes, yes.” 

“ Well, I intend to write a Tale for it !” 

Indeed !” 

“ Yes, and bring you into it.” 

“ Bring me in?” 

“Certainly, and myself too. I mean to tell all about our ride, 
and the story of the Haunted House.” 

a ha! ha!” and the saucy girl laughed in my face out- 
right. 

I colored—in spite of myself, I frowned—for you remember, 
reader, what I said before, that a young man on horseback is the 
proudest of created beings. 

“You are not angry, Frank,” said she. 

I made no answer. 

She just touched her horse with the whip, and in an instant 
was close to my side. I felt her soft hand upon my shoulder, and 
I did not dare to look round, for I knew what to expect. But I 
did—and there was the dear smiling face—half sly, half upbraid- 


ing. 
“Why Frank!” she said. 
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My vexation 00zed away as rapidly as did Bob Acre’s valor. 
Ellen,” exclaimed, “you are an angel, and love you !” 
* 
At last we reached home. Every body a a could 
have detained us so long. I looked at Ellen—she blushed, and 
then she laughed. 
Gientle reader, it hath been said truly by one who knew full 
well, that 
In vain with endearments we soothe the sad heart, 
In vain do we vow for an age to be true ; 
The chance of an hour may command us to part, 
Or death disunite us in love's last adieu ! 


Sull do T hope much, very much, from that “One Day in Va- 
cation.” 


MELANCHOLY. 


My soul has lost its wonted key, 
And vibrates to a tone of sadness, 

It swells no more with mirth and glee, 
Nor thrills as once to notes of gladness. 

As gentle twilight softly steals, 

And gathering shades the day conceals, 

So gently, yet without control, 

Creeps Melancholy o'er my soul. 


The rose, the myrtle, and the vine, 
Bright dazzling flowers, no more delight ; 

Whate’er in Pleasure’s bowers may shine, 
Away—'tis loathsome to the sight. 

No, where the yew and cypress twine, 

In some lone vale would I recline ; 

There tranced as in some mystic spell, 

Let thought, in all its sadness swell. 


Yes, for I love this pensive feeling, 
Even sadness brings a fill of blass, 

Enchanting, soothing, softly stealing— 
No mirth, nor pleasure, charm like this. 

For as the stars, which only glow 

When night throws gloom on all below, 

So Melancholy opes a store 

Of golden joys, unknown before. 
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REVIEW. 


Jushnell’s Ovation, pronounced before the Nociety of Phi Beta 
Kappa, on the Principles of National Greatness. New Ua- 
ven: Herrick & Noyes. 1537. 


Pernars the fancy, of all the powers of the mind, has been 
most influential in revealing new truths to the world, in the arts 
and sciences. In its quick, vivid conceptions, it frequently at- 
tains heights, from which whole realms are opened to the view, 
while reason has been left to toil sluggishly upward, through 
paths overrun with briars, and obscured by fogs. Experience 
clearly evinces, that the imagination has commonly struck upon 
those useful and lofty discoveries in philosophy—mental, moral, 
or political—the full relations and bearings of which, have re- 
mained for the investigation and sanction of subsequent ages. 
The celebrated Kepler, with all the enthusiasin of a glowing 
fancy, was ever laying down new hypotheses to be established, 
and new conclusions to be proved, by a laborious train of obser- 
vation and inference—and thus, most of the great triumphs in as- 
tronomy, which have shed a peculiar lustre about his name, were 
the fond offspring of his waking dreams. ‘The same, or similar 
has been the case with all the distinguished of natural philoso- 
phers, and the truth is scarcely less obvious when we turn to the 
moral and political. 'The splendid creations, the rich thoughts, 
and sublime truths, which glitter like priceless gems upon each 
page of Milton’s productions, have never yet, and will perhaps 
never hereafter be fully appreciated, until the human mind shall 
have become vastly more refined and enlightened, than in its 
present condition. 
So far, in both of these branches, the creative genius has been 
left to delight itself with its own conceptions, unreviled and un- 
rsecuted, except perhaps in the well-known case of the renowned 
talian, Galileo. Men have been contented merely to denounce 
their theories as wild and extravagant, so long as they did not in- 
terfere with their private affections or interests. With all their 
ignorance, they have been forced to revere the philosopher, as 
possessed of higher qualities of mind, and as turning his attention 
to higher pursuits ; in short, as smitten with a respectable mad- 
ness. Not so with the politician, He has to deal directly with 
the dearest interests of men; his profession is linked with all the 
stormy elements of society; with the deepest and darkest pas- 
sions of the human breast, and, of consequence, his actions are 
subject to the closest scrutiny, and his character exposed to the 
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open taunts of the bigoted, and the midnight dagger of malevo- 
lence. Yet his is the noblest pursuit of all, when untrameled by 
the fetters of self-interest, and daring the frowns of a nation, he 
presses calmly forward in the cause he deems is correct, utters 
thoughts and principles, dictated by a pure heart, and trusts his 
reputation, if sullied in the present, to the justice and equity of 
future generations. "The province over which he wields the scep- 
tre of his influence, is, beyond all comparison, full of subjeets for 
the profoundest thought and the liveliest interest. The general 

principles which regulate human emotions, far more complicated, 
but almost as sure as those which obtain in the natural world, 
the thousand influences that ennoble or debase society, the guards 
to be taken against the effects of intoxicating prosperity, the new 
improvements and refinements in legislation which the character 
of the age will admit of—are all of them topies to exercise the judg- 
ment, and kindle the heart of the patriot statesman. Yet how tew 

have there been to burst through the limits of present and partial 

interests, and to maintain a policy which, original with themselves, 

i they fail to support, will erush them in its fall! How few have 

there been, who have not shrunk trom the epithet visionary ! 

Human nature has, in most cases, been far too weak. Men have 

heen too fond of themselves, to sacrifice their hopes in the support 
of a principle. Jefferson was doubtless an exception to this ; but 
his theater was among a people who had recently procured their 
freedom: in the young days of the republic, when there were no 
hoary-headed institutions to obstruct his path. None of those 
hereditary maxims and prejudices, which are handed down from 
generation to generation among a people of ancient origin, had as 
yet been able to root themselves firmly, in the minds and affee- 
tions of the liberal party in America. Yet, even he had his vio- 
leut and bitter opponents while living, and after his ashes have 
loug been resting in honored repose, we find that the old ery has 
again been started. But could that eminent statesman arise once 
more iuto being, how would his heart burn within him, to behold 
those darling principles for which he contended, spreading an in- 
uence over the land and the world, of which even Ae, enthusiast 
though he was, could seareely have formed an adequate coneep- 
tion! —* His administration,” in the words of Mr. Clay, ‘‘ will be 
looked back to as an oasis in a dreary waste,” for in it gushed 
forth a thousand fountains of democratic intluence, which have 
gradually washed away, or, uniting the streams into giant tor- 
rents, have torn, thundering down, the hallowed impositions of 
despotic power. 

How far his principles, fraught with the purest philanthropy, 
are yet to advance, it remains for the progress of time to disclose. 
To us their career would seem to be onward, and onward for 
ever. Yet the profoundest admirers of Jefferson will not pretend 
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to assert, that his views were not frequently tinged with a vision- 
ary hue. It was a lovely hue, however,—a rainbow-promise of 
future perfection, which had its origin ina firm and unshaken 
confidence in the truth and elevation of the seutinents he advo- 
cated—a courageous belief in general principles. It may have 
been extravagance, but it is an extravagance we love to contem- 
plate. His visions of human perfection, of the full capability of 
man to govern himself, though ages may never behold their re- 
ality, yet who will venture to say they cannot be? He may have 
been a political alchemist, but in his endeavors to bring into be- 
ing the brilliant fictions of hisown brain, he has discovered truths 
and established theories, as rich and creative as the mind which 
gave them birth. 

Such were some of the retlections which arose before us, in 
perusing the masterly production of the orator of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, for the year 1837, which we have read for the third and 
fourth times with a still increasing delight. Without pretending 
to assert, that Mr. Bushnell has proposed a system of policy which 
will meet with the world’s approbation, all must confess that his 
oration is filled with original, noble, and to a great extent, just 
and rational thought—thought which, could it be infused into the 
breasts of our statesmen, would wonderfully expand and exalt 
their views, and thought, which the patriot, the philanthropist and 
the scholar, cannot but cherish and adopt. ‘T’o enter into a full 
examination of his theory, would require far more space than can 


_be allowed. Indeed, he professes himself to have touched but 


slightly upon its most striking features. We propose to follow 
him briefly upon these. 


“Wherein,” he inquires, “ consists the true wealth, or well-being of a state. 
It consists, T answer, ia the total value of the persons af the people. National 
wealth is personal, not material, Ttincludes the natural capacity, the industry, 
the skill, the science, the bravery, the loyalty, the moral and scliaiens worth of 
the people. ‘The wealth of a nation is in the breasts of its sous. This is the ob- 


ject which, accordingly as it is advanced, is sure to bring with it riches, justice, 
iberty, strength, stability, invincibility, and every other good ; or which, being 
eaguene, every sort of success and prosperity is but accidental and deceitful.”"— 

Noble thoughts these, aud worthy of universal reception. With 
a just indignation, he cries out against that crazy desire for wealth, 
which forms the most prominent feature of our age and nation. 
Aud what must we think of a system of policy which inflames 
that desire? All human action would seem to tend to a definite 
object—the securing of happiness : and every system of legisla- 
tion should constantly have some end in view, and in the nature 
of that end, must consist its strength or its weakness, its wisdom 
or folly. What then is the ultimate design of laws which are 
enacted to encourage men in amassing money? ‘They prevent 
injustice and fraud, it is true, throughout the community, they 
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protect men in the fall enjoyment of their rightful possessions ; 
they maintain good order and peace in the transaction of business, 
but do they aim to advance society in any thing tending to its 
real and lasting prosperity ? What actual benefit accrues to the 
pation, from the interchange of money from hand to hand, when 
its ageregate wealth is the same under whatever circumstances ? 
Does itenxalt the people in mind or morals? or does it cultivate 
any taste or affection which ts directly conducive to human en- 
joyment? On the contrary, would it not seem to encourage a 
species of ganbling, sufliciently agreeable and exciting in itself 
to cnyage the attention of a whole people, but which still may go 
ou without a limit in prospect, while every other laudable pursuit 
may be kept ata stand? But suppose that, free from the calami- 
ties and expenses attendant upon war, by suecessful tratlic with 
foreign nations, we accumulate vast hordes of treasure at home, 
will any desirable object have then been attained: Listen to our 
Orator 


“Tam anxious to inquire, how wealth is to be created, and especially, in what 
form wealth is to be accumulated. Tt would almost seem that the faney which 
floats so delightfully before the minds of men, in their pursuit of private gain, 
must throw the same charm over national wealth. The state is to become prodi- 
viously rich, they seem to imagine, against her old age ; and then she will be able, 
with stock laid in, to support her great family at their ease, on the mere interest 
of the money. But how ts her great wealth to be land up, or in what shape? Not 
in notes and bills, certainly, that are due from one to another within the nation ; 
foritadds nothing to the wealth of a flunily, that one of the sons owes another. 
Not in specie, for gold and silver are good for nothing in themselves, but only as 
they will buy something else. And if they were contined within the nation, and 
not allowed to pure hase articles from abroad, is the cose SUP Pores, they would 
only pass from hand to hand within the nation, and the yo of all articles would 
be rawsed, according to the plenty there is of gold and silver. Silver, perhaps, 
hemng as plenty as iron, a ton would be exchanged for a ton of iron, and the man 
who owns a hundred tons of it would have it piled up in the street, as rich as he 
now is witha few thousand dollars, and no more. But if notin notes and bills, 
net in-specie, in what form is the national wealth to be laid up? Ina cultivated 
territory, Dreply, in dwellings, roads, bridges, manutietorios, ships, temples, libra- 
ties, fortifications, monuments :—things which add to the beauty, comfort, strength, 
or productiveness of the nation. But what are all these things, but the products 
and representatives of quality and foree in’ the people? And what shall ever 
maintain them in good keeping and repair, but such quality and foree °'—p. 10. 


And again— 


“To seck further illustration of a position so nearly self-evident as the one T ad- 
vance, would only reflect suspicion upon it, The personal value of a people ts 
the only safe measure of their honor and felicity. Economy holds the same place 
in their polity, which it holds in the life of a wise and great man-a subordinate 
place, and when subordinate, honorable. But their highest treasures as a state, 
they behold in eapable and manly bodies, just principles, high sentiments, intelh- 
genee, and genius. To cherish these in a people—to provide a noble succession 
of poets, philosophers, lawgivers, and commanders, who shall be the directing 
lead, and the movers of action; to compact all into one energetic and stately 
body, inspirited by publie love—this is the noble study of true philosophic states- 
manship. Alas! sir, exelaimed Milton, suddenly grasping this whole subject, as 
with divine foree, a commonwealth ought to be but one huge Christian personage, 
one mighty growth and stature of an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as 
in body ; for look, what the grounds and causes are of single happiness to one 
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man, the same ye shall find them to a whole state. Here, in a single sentence, he 
deseribes the true idea of a state, and of all just administration.”’—p. 14. 
The ~ ler will, doubtless, before this, have perceived, that our 
author is, in the broadest sense of the term, a theorist ; consider- 
1 ing the nature of our people, and the systems of economy now in 
" vogue, he may be regarded as an enthusiast. A great revolution 
‘T in popular sentiment must have occurred, before his doctrines can 
; i meet with many or warm supporters. In a small republic, like 
Athens or Sparta, or the primitive settlements in North America, 
such views as his might have become more general and popular ; 
| but in so broad and powerful an empire as ours, whose every en- 
4 ergy seems exerted in the amassing of money, whose statesmen 


legislate, whose orators speak, and whose citizens labor, for this 
one absorbing object, we say, that a great revolution must be 
brought about in the aims, affections and ideas of the nation at 
large, before such a theory can find advocates. While he who 
can take expanded views of the fiscal operations of government, 
and can search out details, and elucidate his opinions by sound 
argument, is deemed the greatest legislator in our senate halls,— 
that man who would propose a system of policy to train up the 
people in virtue and morality, to diffuse intelligence through 
every, even the lowest, walk in society, to cherish literature and 
literary men, to offer prizes for the encouragement of youthful gen- 
ius, to erect monuments and public works throughout the country, 
to improve the national stock—in a word, to raise up a people vig- 
orous in body and sound in mind, filled with every ennobling emo- 
tion, patriotism, bravery, love of order, and sobriety, would be 
regarded as but a foolish adviser, and “ the poor reformer,” in the 
words of Burke, “ would be hissed off the stage both by friends and 
foes.” ‘The revolution of which we spoke, cannot be the work of 
one or many men, or of one or many years ; it must be the result of 
the continuous progress of the people in knowledge and refinement. 
Yet, will not that progress be obstructed by the deadening desire 
for lucre which has fastened upon the heart, and is shooting its 
venom to the farthest extremities of the social system? ill 
not every generous sentiment throughout the nation become 
| parched and withered by its sickly influence? That the ad- 
‘4 vancement of society will be impeded, and greatly impeded, by 


h } it, we are very ready to admit ; still we cannot but believe, that 
! the time will come, when more light shall be diffused throughout 
the community in relation to its real interests, and its greatest 


sources of happiness. Our history has differed from the history 
; of the republics which have preceded us, in this one great respect, 
it that ¢hey, during their infancy, were a warlike ; we, a mercantile 
| people. ‘They expended their time and toil in endeavoring to 
extend their conquests far and wide, and pursued their object with 
an enthusiasm which seemed too ardent ever to die away; we, 
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with an equal enthusiasm, have sent our flag to the remotest con- 
fines of the ocean; we have traflicked with strangers, we have 
trailicked among ourselves, but there must, we think, be an end 
to this. As in the one instance, the people finally became 
wearied with war, and satiated with power, so must we become 
wearied with commerce and satiated with wealth. Immense 
fortunes will have been amassed, wealth will grow common, and 
then, according to a well settled principle in mental philosophy, 
the desire of becoming rich in order to be above the lower and 
linked to the upper classes in society, will give way to some 
other species of ambition. A tremendous revulsion will of 
course ensue, which will probably be sudden and general, for 
such is commonly the case among a people so free and desirous 
of change as our own. What shall be its results, whether bene- 
ficial or ruinous, will depend upon the wisdom and purity of our 
statesmen ; and here is presented a field for the operation of the 
elevated principles contained in the oration before us. 

We are all of us acquainted with the fate of the warlike nations 
of antiquity, after their victories had been ended, and nothing 
was lett them to do but to enjoy the power and wealth they had 
earned. Luxury and vice, in their thousand hydra-headed forms, 
found entrance into the bosom of society, and a character of mas- 
culine ferocity, was succeeded by a character of effeminate weak- 
ness. Shall the same or similar be the case with us? ‘To pre- 
vent such a dreadful result, will require a degree of sagacity and 
patriotism, which the world has never yet witnessed, but which 
we sincerely hope, and confidently believe, will be brought to 
light in the future career of our republic. And here the political 
enthusiast may pause to indulge in his brightest dreams. 

A tree people must have some source of excitement, or else 
they will sink into the torpor of despotism. ‘They must have an 
interest in government, or else they will care not how soon it be 
abolished. What, then, will serve to keep up a general spirit of 
euthusiasm throughout the nation, and to attach the people to 
their political institutions? At present, they see themselves pro- 
tected in the making of money, and so long as their desires are con- 
fined to so narrow a compass, they will adhere to the government 
which is over them. But this cannot always continue, and 
therefore it will tax the wisdom of the political philosopher, to 
awaken an ardent love in the breasts of the people, for knowledge 
and mental attainment; a love which can never decay, but must 
ever wax stronger and stronger, unless counteracted by other and 
more powerful influences. We believe that learning is far more 
congenial to the true spirit of liberty, than wealth, and of conse- 
quence, that the cultivation of the one, will far less endanger the 
true principles of democracy, than the amassing of the other. 
Political oppression in every age has arisen from the desire of the 
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upper to live upon the labor of the lower classes. ‘The power 
exerted by wealth, the gaudy shapes it assumes, the indolence 
and selfish gratifieation it so openly cherishes, are all of them 
sources of envy to those who cannot enjoy them, and who are 
compelled to toil without remission for an honorable livelihood. 
Whereas the influence belonging to superior and cultivated mind 
is natural. tis a power intended to elevate, not to degrade, 
humanity. Obedience to it is honorable, and we consequently 
find that, resolute as are the lower classes in opposing an aristoc- 
racy of wealth, they all of them are ready and desirous to respect, 
and almost to worship, the superior intellect. We have nothing 
to dread from an aristocracy of talent. 

And how is such a love to be infused into the breasts of our 
democracy? It must be the slow and gradual work of time. Let 
public libraries be opened in every city, let literary and scientific 
men be encouraged, let institutions of learning be founded and 
fostered by government, let prizes be offered for the successful 
efforts of genius—then will a spirit arise, and gradually spread 
throughout the nation, which can only render us truly great. A 
national history which, shall embody our past history, and future 
prospects, which shall portray the virtues of our ancestors, the 
glorious deeds of our revolution, the principles upon which our 
government is based, and the relations we bear to the world, is a 
great desideratum. On this point hear our orator : 

* And the tokens are, that we must have a literature, not scholastic or ee 
litan, like that of Germany, which is the literature of leisure and seclusion ; but 
one that is practical and historical, one that is marked by a distinct nationality, like 
the Athenian and the British; one, too, it must be, of vast momentum in its power 
on the world. Tt will be eloquence, humor, satire, song, and philosophy, flowing 
on with and around our history. And as our history is to be a struggle after the 
true idea and settlement of liberty, 80 our literature will partake in the struggle. 
It will be the American mind wrestling with itself, to obtain the true doctrine of 
civil freedom—overwhelming demagogues and factions, exposing usurpations, ex- 
ploding licentious opinions, involved in the fearful questions which slavery must 
engender, borne, perhaps, at times upon the high waves of revolution, reclining 
at peace in the establishment of order and justice, and deriving lessons of wisdom 
from the contliets of experience, As American and characteristic, it will revolve 
about and will ever be attracted towards one and the same great truth, whose 
authority it will gradually substantiate, and, PE trust, will at length practically en- 


throne, in the spirit and opinions of our people. ‘This truth is none other, than 
that Libkury is —pp. 24, 2. 


Another influence which will tend most powerfully to the ele- 
vation of society, is reverence and affection for the memory of 
ancestors. The dearest treasure of a nation is the character its 
distinguished men have sustained, in the annals of the world. — If 
that character be high, honorable, noble, and distinguished by 
sentiments of lofty patriotism, it will arouse similar emotions in 
the bosoms of their posterity. Monuments should then be erected 
over the ashes of our departed heroes, statesmen, and philosophers ; 
the affections of the people should be elicited in their erection, 
so that each, the highest and the lowest, may there resort, and 
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feel that in the noble blood which gushes through his veins, he 
possesses a treasure, far more valuable than sordid gold. 

We have not room to enter farther into the broad and inviting 
field which this oration has opened before us. Many of the doc- 
trines it contains, though beautiful in theory, would, doubtless, be 
regarded as visionary, if the attempt should be made to reduce 
them immediately to practice. Sull we believe, with their au- 
ther, iv the advancement of human nature, It is a topic which 
fivnishes a perennial fountain of delightful thought, to the culti- 
vated mind. ‘The history of man cannot continue to be such as 
ithas been. As we peruse the page which gives us nothing but 
the story of heroes, the crises of battles, the rise, decay, and 
dowtall of empires, or the far more tedious recital of laws enacted 
for the purpose of making men sordid and groveling, we cannot but 
feel that the time will come when men shall rule, as they were 
intended by nature to rude; when history shall be an account 
of the noble triumphs of virtue and morality, of wonderful dis- 
coveries in the arts and sciences, of illustrious poets, statesmen, 
orators, aud philosophers, of a people approximating to what may 
he considered as national perfection, and of a system of policy 
intended to produce a race, not only obedient to law, but healthy 
in body, cultivated in mind and exalted in morals. ‘That is the 
only policy which can secure perpetuity to empire,—and that it 
may finally prevail and hold together this spreading nation, no 
patriot can ever cease to hope and to pray. With the faith that 
such must be the final result, comes the proud and inspiring con- 
sciousness, that ougs is to be the name, and the destiny of a 
moral, and, therefore, immortal Rome. 


EPILEGOMENA. 


Kraven! We come into thy presence again with the profoundest bow and the 
most graceful tip of the hat of which we are capable. Well, vacation is over, and 
ithe mean time how has it been with thee? Have the “ rosy bosomed hours” 
danced trippingly off, or have the leaden-stepping laggards hung upon thee like an 
ueubus” Hast thou got the better of time, or has the old mower got the better of 
thee? Meanwhile what hast thou found todo? Mayhap nothing. Then hast 
thou achieved a most Herculean labor. For of all things to do nothing is the most 
intolerable task. Why, the tugging and toiling of Sysiphus were a perfect sine- 
cure in the comparison. We do not speak without experience , for we ourselves 
have been consumed to the very marrow by this arsenic of enjoyment, this cursed 
rrnur. We have ourselves been compassed about by a legion of ravenous starve- 
lings, the blue devils, and have seen their eyes glaring in upon us from every 
point, like a troop of hungry hyenas growling around their half dead victim, and 
impationt to flesh their teeth in his carcass. Verily, if such has been thy fate, 
then hast thou been of all men most miserable. 

But perhaps thou hast had something to do—something, no matter what—any 
thing but stealing sheep and running down our Magazine. Perhaps thou hast 
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gone forth from thy dark study-cloister into the dazzling sun-light of beauty ; per- 
haps thou hast been a devout worshipper at the blue heaven of an eye, or a pilgrim 
kneeler at the Mecea of a beart. If so, thou hast done well—thou hast acted, if 
not like a philosopher, at least like aman. Study has pot stifled thy better feel- 
ings, and hereafter thou shalt have a place in our heart of hearts. But if thou art 
a crabbed, carping cynic, the enemy of the sex, and therefore the scorn of all 
good men, women and children ; would that our good nature was not 50 excessive, 
and that we could mouth a curse, verily thou shouldst have the full benefit of it. 
Nay, but thou deservest it. For thou art a stock, a stone, a very iceberg in feel- 
ing. Thou wouldst blot out the sun from heaven, wouldst make a desert of a 
Cashmere. Away therefore with the flintiness of thy heart, the vinegar of thy 
nature. Cleave to that which is fair, love that which is lovely, and dash not the 
idol of beauty from thy heart—for here thou might justly be an idolater—nor the 
wine of enjoyment from thy lips, for love is the very Falernian of life, and he that 
is “of heavy heart” should be the first to quaff it. But enough of this, good 
reader. 


Autuinn is with us again, a staid old friend, indeed, but thrice weleome. A 
plague of your sonnet mongers upon spring. She is a gaudy and senseless flirt, 
and winter too is a wrinkled and snarling old bedlame. We like neither of them, 
Give us the sober and matronly autumn, with her yellow harvests and glori- 
ous holidays. Dost thou agree with me, good reader? Then throw aside thy 
books. “ Much study is a weariness of the flesh.” Eschew it therefore as you 
would the pestilence. For look around thee. Here is the gray ocean, and there 
the bald, old precipices ; and if thou delightest neither in the roll of the one, nor 
the roar of the other, there are goodly forests on either side of thee. And if God 
has mingled in the elements of thy composition aught of the poetry of life, thou 
wilt get from these rattling and business-vexed streets into their silent aisles. For 
here an influence will steal over thee, like a dream over an infant's slumbers, 
which will quench the burning fever of desire, and still the wild beatings of ambi- 
tion. Here thou wilt find much of that unwritten poetry, which the bard's shell may 
not breathe forth to the world’s ear, but which, too sacred and subtle for embodi- 
ment, exists deep and hidden in the heart's inmost sanctuary, like a sunbeam in the 
ocean depths. Here the eye may drink ina rainbow splendor. For the woods aro 
now flooded in a fire of glory, and autumn has tinted an iris in every fading leaf, 
just as we have seen a richer hue mantle on the cheek of beauty when the finger of 
decay has touched it. The ear too may catch a music sweet as the tones of a sis- 
ter's voice, in the farewell song of the matin bird ere he flics from the rough win- 
ter, in the thunder of the distant cataract, in the spirit moan of the wind, and in 
the roar of the pine grove, dreamy and sea-like—now swelling, now sinking, and 
coming upon the ear with an awe and mystery “ like the rush of an angel's wings.” 

To the sensitive mind, autumn is ever fraught with high and holy teachings. 
It is a time when mirth and sadness mingle together and form a religion of feel- 
ing ; when our thoughts wander through the past, and call up a thousand memories 
of the changed, the lost, the dead, and a tear once more bedews the mouldering 
urn of friendship. Even the bacchanal as he gazes from the chamber of wassail 
upon the withering face of nature, pauses awhile from his revelry, and is re- 
minded that life too has its autumn, that the rose and myrtle are dead, and the fu- 
neral cypress alone remains. 

To us, autumn bas always been the sabbath of the year, recalling the holy 
memory of one who nursed our infancy, and faded from the dawn of our young 
joys, like the last star from a clouded heaven. And though she brings a blight 
for the earth, she also brings a beauty ; just as the cloud which blackens the sky, 
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affords a canvass for the rainbow. Hers is emphatically the beauty of decay, the 
glory which lagers on the footsteps of the dying day-god. And though at times 
-he comes With a hoarse and rough breathing blast, yet for ourselves we like to 
beard the old blusterer, and snuff the cold and bracing northwest,—we like to see 
the storm scowhog along the heavens,—the old oak casting off his green foppery, 
and flinging his broad arms to the tempest, and the wizard frost, weaving from 
his crystal loom his tey web over the face of nature. But the litth Dedalus of our 
fin y is becoming melted of his wings, so we must down from this poetical em- 
prrean, upon plain prose-ground. 

Reader, we have been serving up a few choice viands for thy literary palate, 
and Without doubt the slowness of the culinary process has whetted thy appetite 
to no moonsiderable degree. So that in thy hunger we expeet, that like a true 
height thou wilt fall to, and devour, without any fastidious mincing of meats, 
whereby thou mightest flatter thyself that thou hadst detected some faults. We 
would have thee look at the sun through thy natural eye, and not through an impi- 
ous instrument, for, rest assured, it was never intended, that thou shouldst see the 
spots upon his blazing dise., But if, with a ‘Titan folly, thou wilt assume the tele- 
scope, and plume thyself upon thy eritical vision, because thou hast discovered 
blemishes in this luminary of College letters,‘ humanum est errare,” and we as- 
sure thee, respected reader, that thou art hugely mistaken, and that it is only the 
specks upon thy eye-glass which thou hast detected. In short, we would give 
thee one item of advice infreading the Magazine, which is, when thou canst com- 
prehend, to admire and praise, and when thou canst not, to have a prodigious 
faith. 

The firet number of the fourth volume greets your eyes, no doubt, with plea- 
sure, if not for the many excellent articles which it contains, at least for the well 
known and familiar face, with which, by the liberality of the senior class, we 
have been enabled to grace the frontispiece; And though the memory of our 
venerable President is indelibly engraved upon a thousand hearts, yet all will re- 
joice to see embodied, even on this less durable tablet, those features, which none 
can contemplate but with veneration, gratitude, and love. 

And now, wouldst thou take a peep into the editorial sanctum? Well, then, 
take a seat and compose thyself. ‘These grave and commanding personages whom 
you see sprinkled about the room, are the editors in state. Do not fee’ at all like 
a dwarf before these intellectual giants, “ for a cat may look upon a king,” you 
know, as the maxim runs,—and though they are about as much puffed up with 
their authority as Falstaff was with “ sighing and grief,” yet stretch up thy corpo- 
rosity, put on a swagger, and line thy face with brass,—that is the way to go 
through the world. And now, reader, having said our say, here are the records 
of the last meeting, which thou mayest peruse ad libitum, 

Editors’ Mecting.—Fadladeen’s Room—8 o'clock, eve.—Enter, Tubal, Og, and 
Phaon. Fadladeen discovered fast asleep in his chair, with an immense manuseript 
before him. 

Tlurra for Fadladeen !—a sleeping beauty, surely.” 

* That he is, Tubal,” interrupted Og—* a capital scene for Hogarth. What a 
finely chiseled pug nose—a chin, too, as rough as a chestnut bur, and to cap the 
climax, a mouth wide open, * gurgite rasto’—why ,a man-of-war might sail in with 
case, unless those Symplegides jaws should happen to shut and erush him.” 

“ Well spoken, Og, and if the whale’s guzzle was as large as Fadladeen’s, no 
wonder that Jonah kept house in his abdominal three days.” 

‘* Ha! ha! Tubal, there is a fy down in his mouth, sailing about like Satan 
through chaos, or the dove over the deluge, and buzzing, too, most sonorously. In 
truth, Fadladeen must be dreaming of the ‘ music of the spheres.’ "’ 
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“ A terrible soporific, that communication,” said Tubal, “ no wonder Fadladeen 
got tosleep in reading it, for it is longer than the Erie canal, and written so 
bunglingly that you might read it asleep as easily as awake. But’ — 

Here there was a knock at the door, and Boniface entered, much excited, as was 
evident, for he strode up and down the room like a gored lion. 

“ What, in the name of Lucifer, has got into you, Boniface 7" said the aston- 
ished Og. 

Boniface bit his lip, and muttered the name of the “ last senior class.” “ Well,” 
said he, “ there is one consolation—we are rid of them. They have gone off with- 
out subseribing to the Magazine, to be sure—but we might have expected it of 
them.” 

“ Tut, tut, exelaimed the cautious Tubal,“ wo may be overheard. Your rebuke, 
I think, is most too severe, and besides, what is the use of shooting when the bird 
is flown.” 

“ He is going to take them on the wing,” exclaimed Og, exultingly, “ and in my 
opinion, he is more than half right in what he has said. The faet is, astrology is 
no lie: that class entered when the comet was capering through the heavens; and 
if my horoscope serves me, they were born under the influence of the Dog Star 
aud Saturn.” 

* Dog Star and Satan!’ thundered Boniface. 

© Lobject to this,” said ‘Tubal, rising from his seat, “ and [move you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the remarks of Boniface be considered out of order.” 

Here Fadladeen awoke from his sleep, and having rubbed his eyes, brushed 
down his bushy hair, and dismounted his feet from the table, where they had been 
re posing at an angle of forty-five degrees, called the meeting to order, and throwing 
aside the manuseript which had acted upon him as such a nareotic, lad hold of the 
coffin, opened the lid, and poured out a deluge of communications upon the table. 

“ Dit avertite!” roared Phaon, who had hitherto been sitting, like a duck in a 
storm, inthe most silent indifference. © All these papers to be inflicted upon us to- 
night? Why L would rather go to purgatory, and if you will excuse me, LE will.” 

* Doubtless you will, whether or uo,” replicd Boniface, * but have patience, good 
Phaon.”’ 

“Patience!” enraged at the mere mention of the word, “ preach that to Baa- 
lam's ass, and not to a human being.” 

Here Fadladeen interrupted this glowing appeal, by “ order.” 

* Here, gentlemen,” said the President, rising from his chair with the most stu- 
died dignity, “is a Sonnet, in which the author, with a truly vigorous fancy, 
carves * the hieroglyphies of eternity’ upon ‘the ilimitable seroll’ of night.” 

* W-h-e-w !" said Boniface. © Obscurity is a source of the sublime, no doubt.” 

“And waxing still more eloquent, our poet sagely concludes that the planets 
which he sees * in endless cycles wheeling,’ 


—are all but one vast cararan, 
Laden with souls, and bound to that great day.’ 


* A fine port, that,” said Og,“ hope they will get there without any sea-sickness. 
Move it be rejected.” 

* Next comes some verses in Latin— Ubi arbor est, &e.’ "’ 

“Hold! hold!" voeciferated Tubal, much exasperated that his favorite tongue 
had been so horribly mangled, “1 move that the author be requested to abhor him- 
self in dust and ashes, and do penance forty days and forty nights, to appease the 
troubled shades of the Latins. Meanwhile, let it be consigned to the coffin, with 
the epitaph of ‘ Rejected, decidedly.’ 

Meeting adjourned ; business unfinished. 
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